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“ At Chigwell! How came you there?” 

“ Because I went there, to avoid the man I stumbled on,” he 
answered. ‘ Because I was chased and driven there by him and 
| Fate. Because I was urged to go there by something stronger | 
than my own will. When I found him watching in the house she | 
used to live in, night after night, I knew I never could escape 
| him—never! and when I heard the bell—” 
|| He shivered ; muttered that it was very cold ; paced quickly 
up and down the narrow cell ; and sitting down again, fell into 
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“ At Chigwell,” esid the other. | 
| 


CHAPTER SIXTY-SECOND. 


They arrived at the magistrate’s dwelling, however, without mo- | 
lestation (for the mob, as we have seen, were then intent on |) | 
deeper schemes,) and knocked at the door. As it had been pretty | his old posture. 
generally rumoured that Sir John was proscribed by the rioters, | “ You were saying,” said the blind man, after another pause, | 
abody of thief-takers had been keeping watch in the house all | “that when you heard the bell—” 
To one of them Mr. Haredale stated his business, which | Let it be, will you?” he retorted in a hurried voice. “It | 
|| hangs there yet.”’ | 
The blind man turned a wistful and inquisitive face towards | 


night. 
appearing to the man of sufficient moment to warrant his arous- 
ing the justice, procured him an immediate audience. 


' 
No time was lost in committing the murderer to Newgate; then |) him, but he continued to speak without noticing him. 
} 


| 
“T went to Chigwell in search of the mob I have been so 
| hunted and beset by this man that I knew my only hope of safety 
lay in joining them. They had gone on before ; I followed them, 
when it ieft off.” 
“ When what left off!” 

“ The bell. They had quitted the place. I hoped that some || 
| of them might be still lingering among the ruins, and was search- | 
ing for them when I heard—” he drew a long breath, and wiped | 


, 


a new building, recently completed at a vast expense, and consi- 
dered to be of enormous strength. The warrant being made out, | 
three of the thief-takers bound him afresh, (he had been strug- | 
gling, it seemed, in the chaise, and had loosened his manacles ;) 
gagged him, lest they should meet with any of the mob, and he | 
should call to them for help; and seated themselves along with | 
him in the carriage. These men being all well armed, made a 
formidable escort ; but they drew up the blinds again as though || 
the carriage were empty, and directed Mr. Haredale to ride for- | his forehead with his sleeve—* his voice.” 
ward, that he might not attract attention by seeming to belong “ Saying what !” 

|| No matter what. 


to it. | 
The wisdom of this proceeding was sufficiently obvious, for as |! the turret, where I did the—” 
“ Ay,” said the blind man, nodding his head with perfect com- || 


they hurried through the city they passed among several groups | 
of men, who, if they had not supposed the chaise to be quite || posure, “ I understand.” 
* T climbed the stair, or so much of it as was left ; meaning to 


' 
empty, would certainly have stopped it. But those within keep- | 
ing quite close, and the driver not tarrying to be asked any ques- |/ hide till he had gone. But he heard me, and followed almost as | 
> 
| pe 
f 


I don't know. I was then at the foot of || 


tions, they reached the prison without interruption, and, once |! soon as I set foot upon the ashes 
there, had him out and safe within its gloomy walls in a twinkling bw You might have hidden in the wall, and thrown him down, 
With eager eyes and strained attention Mr. Haredale saw him |; or stabbed him,” said the blind man | 
chained, and locked and barred up in his cell. Nay, whenhehad |} “Might I? Between that man and me was one who led him 
left the jail, and stood in the free street without, he felt the iron | on—I saw it, though he did not—and raised above his head a 
plates upon the doors with his hands, and drew them over the bloody hand. It was in the room above that Ae and I stood glar- | 
stone wall to assure himself that it was real, and to exult in its |! ing at each other on the night of the murder, and before he fell 
being so strong, and rough, and cold. It was not until he turned |) he raised his hand like that, and fixed his eyes on me. I knew 
his back upon the jail, and glanced along the empty streets, so || the chase would end there.” 
ifeless and quiet in the bright morning, that he felt the weight | “ You have a strong fancy,” said the blind man, with a smile. || 
upon his heart; that he knew he was tortured by anxiety for “Strengthen yours with blood, and see what it will come to.” } 
| 


those he had left at home ; and that home itself waa but another He groaned and rocked himself, and looking up for the first 
bead in the long rosary of his regrets. time, said in a low, hollow voice 

The prisoner, left to himself, sat down upon his bedstead ; and “ Eight-and-twenty years! Eight-and-twenty years ! 
resting his elbows on his knees, and his clin upon his hands, re- || never changed in all that time, never grown older, nor altered in || 
mained in that attitude for hours. It would be hard to say of |] the least degree. He has been before me in the dark night and 


what nature his reflections were. They had no distinctness, and, || the broad sunny day ; in the twilight, the moonlight, the sunlight, 


saving for some flashes now and then, no reference to his condi- || the light of fire, and lamp, and candle ; and in the deepest gloom. |} 
Always the same! In company, in solitude, on land, on ship- | 
i 


tion or the train of circumstances by which it had been brought 
about. The cracks in the pavement of his cell, the chinks in the |) board ; sometimes leaving me alone for months, and sometimes || 
always with me. I have seen him, at sea, come gliding in the dead } 


wall where stone was joined to stone, the bars in the window, the 
of night along the bright reflection of the moon in the calm | 
i ' 
| 
| 


He has 








iron ring upon the floor—such things as these, subdividing 
strangely into one another, and awakening an indescribable kind || water; and I have seen him, on quays and market-places, with 
his hand uplifted, towering, the centre of a busy crowd, uncon- 


of interest and amusement, engrossed his whole mind; and al- 
though at the bottom of his every thought there was an uneasy |; scious of the terrible form that had its silent stand among them. || 
sense of guilt and dread of death, he felt no more than that vague || Fancy! Are you real’ AmI! Are these iron fetters riveted | 
consciousness of it which a sleeper has of pain. It pursues him || on me by the smith’s hammer, or are they fancies I can shatter |! 
through his dreams, gnaws at the heart of all his fancied plea- | at a blow?” || 
sures, robs the banquet of its taste, music of its sweetness, makes The blind man listened in silence. 
happiness itself unhappy, and yet is no bodily sensation, but a || “Fancy! Do I fancy that I killed him? Do I fancy that as I 
phantom without shape, or form, or visible presence ; pervading | left the chamber where he lay, I saw the face of a man peeping 
every thing, but having no existence : recognizable everywhere, || from a dark door, who plainly showed me by his fearful looks 
it nowhere seen or touched, or met with face to face, until the || that he suspected what [ had done! Do [ remember that I spoke | 
fairly to him—that I drew nearer—nearer yet—with the hot || 
knife in my sleeve? Do I fancy how he died? Did he stagger 
back into the angle of the wall into which I had hemmed him, 
and, bleeding inwardly, stand, not fall, a corpse before me? 
Did I see him, as I see you now, erect und on his feet—but 
dead” 
The blind man, who knew that he had risen, motioned him to 
sit down again upon his bedstead; but he took no notice of the 





sleep is past and waking agony returns 


fter a long time the door of his cell opened. He looked 
up—saw the blind man enter—and relapsed into his former 





position. 

Guided by his breathing, the visiter advanced to where he sat— | 
and stopping beside him, and stretching out his hand to assure 
hunself that he was right, remained for a good space silent. 

* This ts bad, Rudge ; this is bad,” he said at length 

The prisoner shuffled with his feet upon the ground in turning 
his body from him, but made no other answer. 

“ How were you taken!” he asked. ** And where! You never 
No matter; I know it now 


gesture. 

“It was then I thought, for the first time, of fastening the 
murder upon him. It was then I dressed him in my clothes, and 
dragged him down the back stairs to the piece of water. Do I 
remember listening to the bubbles that came rising up when I 
had rolled him in? Dol remember wiping the water from my || 


told me more than half your secret. 
How was it, and where, eh?” he asked again, coming still nearer 
to hum. 


| mighty engine 


| turn 


| 
|| Ous—under any circumstances 
|| to get into this trouble before I made your acquaintance, and as 


face, and because the body splashed it there, in its descent, feel- 
ing as if it must be blood * 
“ Did I go home when I had done’ And Oh, my God! how 


| long it took to do! Did I stand before my wife, and tel! her! Did 


I see her fall upon the ground ; and, when I stooped to raise her, 
did she thrust me back with a force that cast me off as if 1 had 
been a child, staining the hand with which she clasped my wrist ! 


Is that fancy? 


“Did she go down upon her knees and call on heaven to wit- 
ness that she and her unborn child renounced me from that hour? 
and did she, in words so solemn that they turned me cold—me, 
fresh from the horrours my own hands had made—warn me to fly 
while there was time ; for though she would be silent, being my 
wretched wife, she would not shelter me! Did I go forth that 
night, abjured of God and man, and anchored deep in hell; to 
wander at my cable's length about the earth, and surely be drawn 
down at last '” 

* Why did you return?” said the blind man. 

“ Why is blood red! I could no more help it than I could live 
without breath. I struggled against the impulse, but I was drawn 
back, through every difficult and adverse circumstance, as by a 
Nothing could stop me. The day and hour were 
Sleeping and waking, I had been among the 
Why did Il come 


none of my choice 
old haunts for years—had visited my own grave 
back ? Because this jail was gaping for me, and he stood beckon 


ing at the door,” 


* You were not known!" said the blind man 


‘*] was a man who had been twenty-two vears dead 


No. I 


” 


was not known 
* You should have kept your secret better.” 


? It was a secret any breath of air could 


Mine? 
The stars had it in their twinkling, the water 


“ My secret 
whisper at its will 
in its flowing, the leaves in their rustling, the seasons in their re 
It lurked in strangers’ faces and their voices. Every thing 
My secret 


had lips on whic’) it always trembled— 


“Tt was revealed by your own act at any rate,’ 


said the blind 
man 

“The act was not mine. I did it, but 
was obliged at times to wander round and round, and round 
If you had chained me up when the fit was on me, I 
As truly as the load- 


it was not mine. I 


that spot. 
should have broken away and gone there 
stone draws iron towards it, so he, ying at the bottom of his deep 
grave, could draw me near him when he would. Was that fanev? 


Did I like to go there, or did 1 strive and wrestle with the power 
that forced me '” 

The blind man shrugged his shoulders and emiled increduleus- 
ly. The prisoner again resumed his old attitude, and for a long 
time both were mute 

“ I suppose, then,” said his visitor, at length breaking silence, 
“that you are penitent and resigned—that you desire to make 
peace with every body; (im particular with your wife who has 
brought you to this;) and that you ask no treater favour than to 
be carried to Tyburn ax soon as possible? That being the case, I 
had better take my leave. I am not good enough to be company 
for you.” 

* Have I not told you,” 
striven and wrestled with the power that brought me here! Has 
my whole life, for eight-and-twenty years, been one perpetual 
struggle and resistance, and do you think | want to lie down and 
die’ Do all men shrink from death—I most of all 

“That's better said, that’s better spoken, Rudge—but T'll 
not call you that again—than any thing you have said yet,” re- 
turned the blind man, speaking more familiarly, and laying his 
hand upon his arm. “ Lookye—I never killed a man myself, fer 
I have never been placed in 
Farther, I am not an advocate for killing men, and I 


said the other fic rcely, “* that I have 


a position that made it worth my 


while 
don’t think I should recommend it or like it—for it’s very hazard- 
But as you hed the misfortune 


you have been my companion, and have been of use to me for a 
long time now, I overlook that part of the matter, and am only 


anxious that you shouldn't die unnecessarily. Now I do not con 


sider that at present it is at all necessary.” 


* What else is left me?” returned the prisoner. “ To eat my 


way through these walls with my teeth’” 

“Something easier than that,” returned his friend. “ Pro- 
mise me that you will talk no more of these fancies of yours— 
die, foolish things, quite beneath a man—and I'l! tell you what 
] mean.” 


“ Tell me,” said the other 
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* Your worthy lady with the tender conscience , your scrupu- 


lous, virtuous, punctilious, but not blindly affectionate wife—”’ 
** What of her!” 
** Is now in London.” 
‘A curse upon her, be she where she may! 
If she had taken her annuity as 


” 


* That's natural enough. 
usual you would not have been here, and we should have been 
better off. But that’s apart from the business. She's in London 
Seared, as I suppose and have no doubt, by my representation, 
when I waited upon her, that you were close at hand, (which I, 
of course, urged only as an inducement to compliance, knowing 
that she was not pining to see you,) she left that place, and 
travelled up to London.” 

** Tlow do you know ? 

From my friend the noble eaptain—the illustrious general— 
the bladder, Mr. Tappertit. I learnt from him the lust time I 
suw him, which was yesterday, that your sen, who is called Bar- 
naby—not after his father, I*suppose—” 

* Death! does that matter now! 

**—You are impatient,” said the blind man calmly; “it's a 
goed sign and looks like life—that your son Barnaby had been 
lured away from her by one of his companions who knew him of 
old at Chigwell; and that he is now among the rioters.’ 

“ And what is that tome! If father and son be hanged toge- 
ther, what comfort shall I find in that!” 

* Stay—stay, my friend,” returned the blind m3n, with a cun- 
Suppose I track 


ning look, “ you travel fast to journeys’ ends. 
my lady out, and say thus much: * You want your son, ma‘’am— 
I, knowing those who tempt him to remain among them, 
You must pay a price, 
The price is small, and 


good. 
ean restore him to you, ma’am—good. 
ma'am, for his restoration—good agam. 


” 


easy to be paid—dear ma‘am, that's best of all. 

* What mockery is this!” 

* Very likely she may reply in those words. 
all,’ I answered : * Madam, a person said to be vour husband 
(identity 1s difficult of proof after the lapse of many years) ts in 
prison, his life in peril—the charge against him, murder Now, 


*No mockery at 


ma’am, your husband has been dead a long, long time. The gen- 
tleman never can be confounded with him, if you will have the 
goodness to say a few words, on oath, as to when he died, and how ; 
and that this person (who [ am told resembles him in some de- 
gree) is no more he than I am. Such testunony will set the ques- 
tion quite at rest. Pledge yourself to me to give it, ma‘am, and 
I will undertake to keep your son (a fine lad) out of harm's way 
until you have done this trifling service, when he shall be delivered 
up to you, safe and sound. On the other hand, if vou decline to 
do so, I fear he will be betrayed and handed over to the law, 
which will assuredly sentence him to suffer death. It is, in fact, 
a choice between his life and death. If you refuse, he swings 
If you comply, the timber is not grown nor the hemp sown that 
shall do him any harm.’ 


“ There is a gleam of hope in this!" 


cried the prisoner, start- 
ing up. 

“A gleam 
glorious day-light 


'’ returned his friend, “a noon-blaze; a full and 
Hush! I hear the tread of distant feet. 
Rely on me.” 

** When shall I hear more” 
I should hope, to-morrow. ‘They are com- 


** As soon as I do 
ing to say that our time for talk is over. [I hear the jingling of 
the keys. Not another word of this just now, or they may over- 
hear us.” 

As he said these words the lock was turned, and one of the 
prison turnkeys appearing at the door, announced that it was 
time for visiters to leave the jail 
“So soon!" said Stagg meekly. “ But it can't be helped. 
Cheer up, friend, this mistake will soon be set at rest, and then 
you area managam! If this charitable gentleman will lead a 
blind man (who has nothing in return but prayers) to the prison- 


porch, and set him with his face towards the west, he will do a | 


worthy deed. Thank you, good sir. I thank you very kindly.” 

So saying, and pausing for an instant at the door to turn his 
grinning face towards his friend, he departed. 

When the officer had seen him to the porch, he returned, and 
again unlocking and unbarring the door of the cell, set it wide 
open, informing its inmate that he was at liberty to walk in the 
adjacent yard, if he thonght proper, for an hour 

The prisoner answered with a sullen nod ; and being left alone 
again, sat brooding over what he had heard, and pondering upon 
the hopes the recent conversation had awakened; gazing ab- 
stractedly the while he did so, on the light without, and watch- 
ing the shadows thrown by one wall on another, and on the stone- 
paved ground 

]t was a dull, square vard, made cold and gloomy by high walls, 
and seeming to clull the very sunlight. The stone, so bare, and 
rough, and obdurate, filled even him with longing thoughts of 
meadow-land and trees; and with a burning wish to be at liberty 
As he looked, he rose and leaned against the door-post, gazed 
up at the bright blue sky, smiling even on that dreary home of 
crime. He seemed for a moment to remember lying on his 
back in some sweet-scented place, and gazing at it through mov- 


ing branches long ago. 

His attention was suddenly attracted by a clanking sound—he 
knew what it was, for he had startled himself by making the same 
noise in walking to the door. Presently a voice began to sing, 


| 


| 
i S 

Yes, yes, he was; he was sure he was. 
| 


| 
} 


| 
| 
“Ah! IT know! 
| 
| 


| 
| 
there! 


and he saw the shadow of a figure on the pavement. It stopped 
—was silent all at once, as though the person for a moment had 
forgotten where he was, but soon remembered ; and so, with the 
same clanking noise, the shadow disappeared. 

He walked out into the court and paced it to and fro ; startling 
the echoes, as he went, with the harsh jangling of his fetters. 
‘There was a door near his, which, like his, stood ajar. 

He had not taken half-a-dozen turns up and down the vard, 
when, standing still to observe this door, he heard the clanking 
sound again. A face looked out of the grated window—he saw 
it very dimly, for the cell was dark and the bars were heavy— 
and directly afterwards a man appeared and came towards him. 

For the sense of loneliness he had, he might have been in the 
jail a year. Made eager by the hope of companionship, he 
quickened his pace and hastened to meet the man half way. 

* What was this! His son! 

They stood face to face, staring at each other. 
and cowed, despite himself; Barnaby struggling with his imper- 
fect inemory, and wondering where he had seen that face before 
He was not uncertain long, for suddenly he laid hands upon him, 


He shrinking 


and striving to bear him to the ground, cried : 
You are the robber '” 

He said nothing in reply at first, but held down his head, 
and struggled with him silently. Finding the younger man too 
strong for him, he raised his face, looked close into his eyes, and 
said, 

**T am your father.” 


| 
| . 
| God knows what magic the name had for his ears; but Barna- 


by released his hold, fell back, and looked at him aghast. Sudden- 
ly he sprung towards him, put his arms about his neck, and press- 
ed his head against his cheek. 
But where had he 
been so long, and why had he left his mother by herself, or worse 
than by herse!f, with her poor foolish boy’ And had she really 
been as happy as they said? And where was she! Was she near 
She was not happy now, and he in jail?) Ah, no. 

Not a word was said in answer, but Grip croaked loudly and 
hopped about them, round and round, as if enclosing them in a 
magic circle and invoking all the powers of mischief. 





ORIGINAL ROMANTIC TALES, 


MODERN DIABLERIE. 
(Continued.) 





have saved him. As it was, by the skill of Doctor Schotenkauffen, 


there were hopes of his recovery. It occupied more time than it 
is here necessary to consume to inform poor Lake as to the con- 
sequences of those fatal vespers. It was slowly and cautiously 
revealed to him, and the relapse which followed that revelation 
frightened even the Medico himself. 

Poor little Meeta was no more. She had sacrificed her life in 
endeavouring to shield him from the dagger of an assassin. The 
old and doting mother was heart-broken, and did in fact follow 
her child before winter had yielded to spring, and the cause, a!- 
though the innocent one, of so much sufleying for the time, deem- 
ed them more fortunate than himself. 

In the judicial examinations which followed this most strange 
murder, appeared already the deposition of the mother, that 
threw but little light upon the transaction. Poor old woman! she 
could only tell of their visit to the cathedral, of Meeta’s cry, and 
of a dark and retreating figure. She knew of no enemy, aud there 
was no attempt at robbery. Assoon as Lake's strength permitted, 
his testimony was added. From this it appeared that he might 
have been the intended victim, as he stated very unwillingly the 
warnings which he had received ; and, in connection, told thy 
story of his acquaintance with Madame de Begnis, and bie recog. 
nition of the pretended Father Herman. The officers who were 
taking down his deposition paused to consult together. A search 
for Father Herman was mstituted forthwith, and after several 
days the ministers of justice reported that no such individual 


; could be found at the place to which Lake had referred them 


Mrerta’s eves were hidden by her handkerchief, and her mother | 


Father 


Herman had left them, and his absence was forgotten in the ab- 


counted her beads with all the fervour of a true believer. 
sorbing interest of the moment. And here we may indulge ina 
passing remark upon one of the many effects of what the rational 
worshippers who follow the forms of a reformed religion are 
pleased to term superstition. Visit the places of worship in all 
countries, and observe the temper with which the populace pay 
their devotions. You will find this difference—I did. That just 
in proportion as we are taught to think that the light of reason is 
enjoyed, is that of enthusiasm lost. In protestant countries there 
may be more morality ; there may be more of practical religion 
in the habits and lives of the people ; but of the single-hearted and 
sincere devotedness to the offices and duties of religion which is 
so striking to the traveller in catholic countries, there is compara- 
It seems less an affair of the heart. It does not 
There is doubtless good 


tively little 
appear to be a pervading sentiment 
reason for all this, and it is attended with good results; but, 


| nevertheless, the first effect 1s strange and unpleasant. It would 


| 


be gratifving could we behold the same warmth and sincerity in 
performing the duties of religion among those who are born to 
an heir-loom of free opinion, as may be witnessed among nations 
which, according to our view of such matters, still chersh a false 
and corrupt worship Be that as it may, Lake forgot his philo- 
sophy as he listened. As the story of man’s redemption was told 
in strains of almost superhuman melody, light after light was ex- 
tinguished, and the brilliant and almost noonday splendour was 


| gradually succeeded by a darkness until all was accomplished. 


The music died away, and the vast multitude were beginning to 
grope their way outwards. Lake and his companions were among 
the lasi, lingering among the columns; they were pausing to 
mark the effect produced by the masses of shadow, the dim 
lights before the skrines, the solemn silence which had succeeded 
to the pealing of the organ and the voices of the choir. Sudden- 
lv a shriek loud and shrill rang piercingly in Lake's ear. A pair 
| of encircling arms clasped him ina close embrace, and at the 


same moment he felt a blow, a sharp pain, and fell insensible to | 


the earth. 


When Lake became again aware of what was passing around 
b 


him, he was stretched upon his own bed, and in his accustomed 


room It was night, and a lamp was burning upon the stand at 
a little distance. By the window a female was sitting in an arm- 


As Lake recalled his consciousness, he would have arisen, 





chair 
but that weakness prevented him 
by his attempt attracted the notice of the attendant, who, making 


The slight noise occasioned 


a gesture to him that he should be silent, went out, and returned 
| with the little doctor. 
| Lake had received a severe stab, and, as is always the case, 


} 


‘ 
| 


Nor were any tidings to be had, either of him or any one answer- 
ing the description of Madame de Begnis. The examination, 
which occupied some time, was for obvious reasons kept as secret 
as possible, and yet not so much so but that it became a topic 
for conversation among the wonder-seekers of Cologne. A mong 
others who came to hear these matters discoursed of, was an ec- 
centric old advocate, who, at that time nearly seventy years old, 
was still much referred to in criminal cases, and who at one 
period of his life had filled the post of first minister of the police. 
From this septuagenarian Lake received a special invitation that 
he would visit him at his retirement, from whence he seldom now 
emerged, and at the appointed day M. Ehuingle’s chariot was sent 
to bring him. At the end of a long and pleasant lane he alighted 
at the low-browed porch of an old-fashioned but comfortable- 
looking abode. ‘The grassy terrace, the heavy mouldings, and 
the cupola with its weather-cock, although formal in effect, were 
in keeping with the huge old chestnuts among which it was half 
hidden. An old lady admitted him into a square hall covered with 
full-length portraits by Dutch masters, in very elaborate though 
tarnished frames. From this a door opened into a small study, 
and here, busily reading a French newspaper, Lake found the 
master of the mansion. A person certainly striking in appearance, 
for although evidently very far in the vale of years, h's stature was 


perfectly erect, and his hair, although very white, was full and 
long, his eye seemed to have lost little of its fire, and gave ex- 
pression to a set of features which were remarkable for shrewd- 
ness. M. Ehuingle welcomed Lake with the courtesy of a man 
of the world, and conducted him about his garden, grapery, 
library and picture-gallery. A light repast was prepared for them 
in the latter, and the host seemed to derive peculiar pleasure iu 
directing the attention of his visiter to the various gems of art 
which a cultivated taste and a well-filled purse had enabled hin 
to collect—from Carlo Dolce’s to Salvator Rosa's, and above 
all, the preductions of the Flemish school, of which the old gentle- 
man had a number; they sauntered about, commenting and de- 
bating the comparative merits of the various masters, until Lake 


' had entered a small cabinet which was devoted apparently to the 


reception of articles of vertue. It was, im fact, a private gentle- 


man’s curiosity-shop. ‘There were several pieces of armour, an 
antique ebony cabinet, several chairs which might have figured at 
the Diet cf Worms, a piece of the veritable gobelin tapestry, an 
illuminated copy from the Augsburgh press, a specimen of the 
earliest effort of Raphael, and— 

Lake started as if he had seen Zamiel himself, and at a pic- 
ture which hung unobtrusively between two antique sconces. Ii 
looked like an old painting, and was framed after the pattern ol 
Louis Quatorze. The subject was a might scene; a sheet of 
water surrounded by hills, and lit by the full moon. And a castle, 
with keep, donjon and turret, lighted up as if for high festival. It 
was in sooth the very scene which Lake had so lately visited, 
with the ruin restored, as it might have appeared in the tweltih 
century. He turned inquiringly, and caught M. Ehuingle’s eye 
fixed upon him. 

* You are the third,”’ said he. 

* Third what '!” asked Lake. 


** That painting,” continued M. Ehuingle, “has been in my 


The old gentleman nodded 


possession half a century, and I know about as much of its origin 
and history as you do. When I was a young man of twenty or 
thereabouts, it so chanced that I was intimate for a time with 
a voung Frenchman who was then at Cologne. He was an en- 
thusiastic, spirited young man ; and I spent many very pleasant 
hours in his society. We travelled together over part of Europe, 
and ia the course of our wanderings we spent a fortnight at the 
baths of There my friend contracted a sort of liaison 
with a very handsome comtesse, as she was called ; and J, being 


then fully engaged with my own pleasures, noted but little the 


' 
'' had the weapon diverged one hati’s breadth, no human aid could '! manner in which he spent his time. At the expiration of a fort- 
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night, however, he proposed that we could leave the place. I was | 
tired of it, and willingly agreed, but was rather surprised to find | 
an entire change in my companion’s temper. From being uncom- 
monly gay, he had become dull, almost morose. He said nothing 
of his chere amie, and as he received my allusions to her withou || 
seeming to relish them, I concluded that there had been some dis- |! 
appointment, and dropped the subyect altogether. My friend became || 
suddenly very desirous of visiting Venice. I had intended a re- | 
turn home about that time, but he was so urgent that I should ac- i 
company him, and I had, in fact, become so accustomed to his || 
society that I yielded to his importunity. To Venice we went, || 
and a week elapsed while we were palace-hunting there to grati- 


| 





fy what seemed to me, then, a whim of my companion.” } 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. ! 
| 





(The following piece belongs to a series of papers which have been || 
The author has too | 


given to us to be made use of in the Mirror. 
little vanity to be diflident ; and therefore when we state to our 
readers that he is one of the most extraordinary persons of this | 
age, a man of splendid passions, and bearmg on every feature of 
his character and mind the unquestionable stamp of genius, we 
are sure that his modesty will aot be offended any more than |} 


} 
| 
tt 


it would be were we to say that he is above six feet in height, 
with a countenance of antique and almost royal dignity, glow- 
ing and generous, yet furrowed with thought and sutlering ; 
showing the fatigues rather than the fires of passion. His history 
has been wild and romantic to the last degree. His birth placed 
him in the first position of distinction and enjoyment in his own | 
country, at a time when the pacific revolutions of commerce and 
the more violent inroads of democracy had not confused or shaken 
the distinet supremacy of the old-landed families: but the rest- 
| 





lessness of his temper and the impatience of a mental energy to 
which repose was almost madness, made him a wanderer from 

s youth. From the elegant and exclusive luxury of the English i} 
nobility as it was before the younger Pitt (to use his own expres- 


sion) had soused it with a fleod of spurious creations, and from 


the still more selected society of the French peers before the re- 
volution, among whom he spent some years ; this singular man 
set forth to travel through some of the most unexplored and in- 
hospitable parts of Kurope and Asia. He travelled on horseback 
over Russia and Siberia ; penetrated into China ; lodged for seve- 
ral months ina monastery of Buddhist priests in Thibet ; tra- 
versed Central Asia ; and passed two or three years among the 
Bedouin Arabs. This last-named people he has visited several | 
times, as he claims relationship with some of their chiefs ; his 
great-grandmother, as we understood him to say, having been | 
the daughter of one of the sheiks, who had come to Constanti- | 
nople to arrange with the Sultan some dispute about tribute- 
money. The singular and original style of beauty of this child 
of the desert so much impressed one of the ancestors of the per- 
son we speak of, being then Minister at the Porte, that he mar- 
ried her and brought her the next year to England. This anec- 
dote we remember to have seen related in the first edition of Dr. | 
Kippis’ Biographic al Dictionary ; it was omitted in the subse- } 
This re- 
markable man has been mixed up with most of the tumults of 





quent impressions, from what cause we do not know 


Europe and the intrigues of the eastern world ; besides carrying | 
ona crowded scheme of private enterprise and adventure. His 
but if his vigour and ac- 


| 

| 

age would weigh about seventy years ; 
fivity were thrown into the scale of the numbers, fifty would give |} 
tus effective age. As we were conversing the other evening over | 
i few bottles of Metternich hock of the matchless vintage of *34, 
he fell inte a discourse about the advantages of old age, which | 
ed him te give a few particulars of his history and adventures. | 
The Cardinal Alberoni,” said he, “ is reported to have express- 
ed the odd wish that he had been born old ; I suppose | 
j 

| 


e would have escaped the errours and mistakes of youth. Could 


because 


1man be born old, yet with the recollection of a past to look back 


m, and with all these different strata which successive floods 


p 
{ 


f passion deposit upon the character, and with all the quaint, |} 


‘ 


mick scrawls which ‘Time writes upon the spirit 


just as the \| 
we must suppose to reconcile Scripture with geology,) was || 
! 
' 


created with all the formations that belong to an advanced stage 
fitsexistence. 1] know not but that I would join in the Italian's 


wish: at would be simply so much time saved, But as things are 
settled here below, it is to youth and its fatal blunders, to | 
inhood and its fruitless acts, that age is indebted for its powers 


and its privileges. I deem it a cheap tutelage that through such 


painful rudinrents my soul has learned that dauntless secret of 
wisdeom—nil admirari ; an element and a conclusion of philoso- 
phy that is not to be found in the study, nor a-field ; but is taught 
Trejoice that through 
lafter laborious wanderings I have grown old : for 
Time, at the end of my pilgrimage, pre- 


only in the merciless college of experience 


nv toils an 


Tam * donatus rude.” 
sents me with a full charter of emancipation from all prejudices 


and all delusions. Opinion, custom, cant, the authority of 


Schools, the practice of multitudes, the narrow maxims with | 


h men love io delude themselves—these give not the small 
est bias to my judgment ; but free, unfettered, and with the force 


gentineness and sincerity, | see into the heart of trath. I have 


I never to consult the dead reckoning, but always to take 


servation for myself. I who have seen the Queen of France 
led wit | the magnificence of Versailles, with that unri- }} 





valled radiance of countenance which made her, indeed, *\a star 
to all the glittering throng,” and have seen the same woman with |! 
tun, wan features and dishevelled hair, riding ina cart to the 
“uillotine ; who saw the emperour Napoleon seated } 
} 
High on a throne with trophics charged. 
. } 
His feet on sceptres and tiaras trod ; 
fa few years later saw a fat. biliows man, ina green coat on 





the bleak rock of St. Helena, who, they told me, was the same 
person—who have seen a mighty empire created in India within 
the space of half my life, and in the same period a battalia of 
European kings crowned and cashiered ; you may imagine that I 
aim tolerably disenchanted from all the prestige of royalty and 
greatness, As to wealth and luxury, I saw something of that 
before the Jacobins rendered it necessary to keep a sword in on 
hand to protect the fork in the other. And such as it has been 
since, | have seen something of it too 
with Beckford at Fonthill, when we kept some days the simpli- 


city of an anchorite’s meal, and some days sat down to thi 
' 


I have passed mout!is 


such 


and women, at 


hundred dishes between us, with music 
elaborate elegancies as you may conceive when, with an unlimit 
ed exchequer, we joined the best inventions of our genius to 
contrive what should be most delicious. I have revelled, too, 
with the 
mght hour we drolled it gaily 
ina tent with an old Sheik, counselling whehce we should 


Prince at Carlton House, where, through many a mid- 
Often, too, have | passed the 
night 
steal a kid for our morning's broth 
of states and conditions do not, therefore, greatly dazzle my 


The adventitious ditlerences 
imagination, I have spent years in the diflerent universities of 
Europe, “ approfondissant les chases” of speculation and morals 

and I have battled among the sands of the east till my face was 
bronze and my hand as hard as the iron it wielded. For [ab 
horred, above all things, narrowness of thought and feeling 
I loved to bring my soul into sympathy with all the possibl 
emotions which the heart of man can experience, and to multiply 


> and 


my consciousness through all the forms and modes of life. Most 
of all, | have taken care to know and be familiar with all the 
great intellects that the time has produced in either continent , 
that, communing with their minds and studying their farthest 
speculations, | might know all the varieties of the possible as 
well as the actual, and see all the wonders of the world that is 
not I have seen systems of philosophy, cach more infallible 
than its predecessor, rise in succession only to be displaced. In 
one word, | knew Europe and literature before the names of 
Byron and Bonaparte had been heard by the world ; | know them 
now when they fillit. Others will obliterate their impression, 
and the curtain which has now fallen, will rise again over might- 
ier intellects and more astounding changes, Do you wonder, 
then, that I reverence nothing ; that I approach everything with 
an impression of contempt ; and following nothing but the force 
of my own soul, T think what I like and speak what I list.” From 
what we had the advantage of seeing of this eccentric person, it 
struck us that he had attained a more thorough independence in 
every part of his character than any one whom we had met be- 
fore. In his habits he seemed never to consult what was usual ; 
but considered only what was convenient 
opinions he appeared not even to be aware that the world had 


In expressing his 


some settled way of thinking upon any of the subjects he spoke 
of. What seemed to him reasonable, that he uttered. Upon all 
subjects but one he seemed perfectly delivered from prejudice ; 
and to possess, not the bigotted skepticism of Voltaire, but that 
h is skeptical even of its own 
doubts. of fa- 


mily and birth, Upon the matter of his own genealogical claims 


more complete Pyrrhonism whic 
The one exception we allude to was the subject 
he seemed to us quite insane; and, to be sure, his descent rs 
probably as illustrious as that of any man in Europe, 
he never, in judging of the merits of others, paid any attention 


Itis true 





Aud he was easy and familiar with the lowest 
He did not seem to know what hauteur 
had not the 


to their origin. 
as with the well-bern. 
was, Though boundless in the pride of his soul, he 
smallest pride of manner. The papers which we shall, from tim 
to time, present to the readers of the * Mirror, 

i 


contain refles 
tions upon literature, philosophy and life. The author resi 


les 
al present on a picturesque spot of lofty ground near the sea, 


He writes a vast deal, and with great rapidity. The paper which 


we give below ts perhaps the most. care less composition of t! 
whole: but as it is net without something characteristic of the 
writer, we lave thought ut werth printing.—Ep, Mirror.) 


Through the chill grey hours of the night I have looked upon 


the wan and moaning sea. At length the spirit of the morning, 


which all night hath renewed its youth by bathing m the infinite, 
far ocean of primeval darkness, descends in fresh magniticence 
upon its couch of waters, breathing forth its roseate breath of 


splendour ; shaking from its golden hair the winged f 


a 
inhuences of 
The rolling lustre glows fuller and 


the 


joy, and power, and hope 


brighter every moment, like barred on-rush of a sacred 
river, til] at last the great eve of day raises its heavy lid, and 


forth flashes the electric fire of life. The surf, as the flush of 
his ray kindles it into inefluble beauty, seems to heave a vaster 
wave, and its moan is become a shout. The val of the old and 
lonely man, whose soul hath grown up out of memories of strong 
deeds done and great events witnessed, rolls again with the wild 
force of youth, as his spirit does solitary battle with the might of 
the scene ; and his fierce inteusitv of delight finds no utterance 


save in a shrill ery of gladness. I have watched for him in my 


solitude; I have seen him in his strengt It the same glori- 
ous being whom my steed and | have hailed, alone, on the cold 
surnmits of the Ural ; whom my people and myself have wanted 


years that broad 


e 
Ara ‘ rh 


not shot over the world—gleaming 


rough sixty 


for on the dry sands of 
hath above the frosty 


steppes of Tartary or the warm hills of Spain— 


flash 
yut eve hath 


my 


welcomed its first light. In pain, it has been my perfect com 
fort; m prosperity, my chef delight. On his smile sits the me- 
morv of long-distant scenes; and from it there float to me th 


My life hath 


endour not 


friends long sepulchred in dust. 


been as thine, Oh sun! high, 


trooped spirits of 


lonely, warm, withas 






of earth, battling often with the clouds of storm 
glidness' lord of earth's loftiest g) wy ! ace !’ 


!! an aged heart, from whose crowd of passions all but pride and 


| hope have fled 


) The sun hath ever been 


spirit feels for him a love, a mysterious af 


me an unutterabie uc light ; my 





nity, drawn, perhaps, 


Whose blood mingles with the current of 


; 


from that eastern race 


, ’ ' 
my veins; and dark will the day be to me when his comi: g does 


not make me quiver with emotion. Teo him, I pay not homage— 


1} that is due to One, the unseen who hath no name to whom, 


standing, [ pay this moment the voiceless unshared tribute of my 


adoration ; but to him, aflection and brotherhood. Thou art a glo- 
soul, the breath of God 


With the awe 


riousexistence, Oh sun! but I have a living 


Thou art created. I am immortal ; thou shalt die 


and reverence with which I gaze on thee, mingles a compassion 
which makes me thy superiour. I shall sit upon the porch of heaver 
inthe dawn of my eternity, and behold thy light extinguished. It 
yet. fnend of 


mav be a crime unpardonable then to weep thee ; 


my being, brother of my earthly soul, thou shalt be wept 


. When the small race of men raise their thoughts above tops 


yj 
|, enough for it to dwell in 
1} 


| 


and toys to contemplate nature, they fix their poor enthusiasm on 


the moon and stars. Both, for such a purpose, I hold in scorn 


The moon is a borrower, and I hate borrowers, for they have beg- 
When her credit is low, she bends like a knavish 


is ful 


prare d me 


Jew; when it . she swells upon you like a lewd woman that 


hath eaten. The stars I never could abide since I told that stu 


pid Lord A- 


money-bags, nd winked upon tne so muc ha like Ve nus 


- that he was a parrenu, and he pointed to his 
The pale . 
unsteady eves of these things show a bad conscience ; they stand 


together on the plains of heaven lke a troop of felons, who 
cower forth in the night, just ready to shrink into nothing as they 


j 
listen for a watchman’s rattle. Not thus lookest thou, Oh sun ' of 


changeless might; but with a broad, and full, and steady glare, 


Le , 


that never wanes and cannot waver. Give me the eve that mects 


and blazing as it hath blazed 
rel 


! cowardice and guilt in the look of the stars, and their long con 


your own with open flow of tir 


from etermty, cou d outstare the rliance of an ar There is a 


templation would villanize aman but in the granduess of the 


sun, the mighi of manliness and the front of virtue 


I cannot live with men. The horizon of my being hath not 


been wont to be bounded by their narrow circle In that tangle 
of small interests and mist of little passions, which is called so 
to breathe—no 


nature a cl 


ciety, my soul cannot get its breath. I come her 


and find in the vast theatre of amber large 





more 


I de spise not men; | have learmed to 


despise nothing that my Creator hath made; but | forget, Tig 


nore them. I cannot live so lonely as they do—divoreed from na 


ture. I must be among my brethren, the forests, the mountains, and 


with a boundless 


the sea, whom I may love aflection ; else my 


I have seen those to whom the silence 
il but I kept 


The dark-bro 


heart pines within me 


of nature was dr have my purity, and can 





| dwell among the pure ved fiend remorse intrudes 


not within my cottage ; my memory is not a whiling cess pool 
which heaves up the stenched carcases of old to poron 
the atmosphere of the spirit. I have followed virtue; I have 
never degraded my character by the low scoundrelism of vice 
Ly my station I was born to great the uguts Pride and dignity 
of mind and nature have kept me from ever doing a selfish or a 


wicked action. | have been useful tomy race. IT have laboured to 


and I have my reward. The good Being whom I have 


ved, sendeth hia angels, Peace, and Strength, and 
Freedom, to stand around me m mine age 
To that caus too, I owe it that, though grey-haired, my 
vicour is as fresh, and my sensibilities as delieate moi the first 
fervour of my youth. The ardours of virtue, like the fires of 
heaven, kindle without consuming ; the heats of evil exhaust to 
ashes. Lam old; but much, both for evil and for geod, may be 
done in extreme old age. At a period of life later than that 
whieh ] have reac hed, Dandolo acy red hus preatness, and LB con 
lost hos honour. The minds that break in the declme of life, are 
usually such as have been stretched on the racks of paradox and 
subtlety bat minds orginally str . that have been occu 
pied, tl wh never so laboriously, with trath and sound sense, 
rarely give way even in the decrepitude of the body. The wan 
derer in many lands. and the worker of stern deeds, iw whose 
vems the | ul of Plantave t ws, led with the wilder 
tude of the Arab, never knew fatimue but w compeiled to rest, 
and never tasted repose save t Ww of a 5 Ota newer 
{Ausonus | To me the a s. Here I « l 
| labour greatly, as T have alway red Aud the utervals of 
stronce t I shall re ve vi ore tipue Ons Utnwor iettlets 
aud tas which the we ! care for or condemn, as it sees 
{ My ancestors ev wa ti rpation and tyranny 
and they ive lelt me as the to of m mind and my i 
Above allt ; ! ! 3} 
We are pleased to sce that Mr. Dempster is r 
citv, and t ] ‘ Noven ver ya 
hehted w is ‘ ‘ i 
and Irish me os. We A to sar 
When a per SPEAKS | vy, ie dressed hur 1 clea 
to »>Pu T t th , ‘ ! ! eer yviobeo re 
garded before t t ol our U lo iama ‘a 4 
corr nt it) i] en ‘ er off ! ru 
era { i my ‘ ' 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


COMMUNICATED EXCLUSIVELY TO THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, 
BY THE AUTHOR. | 


OLD MAIDS. 


AN ORIGINAL PLAY, IN FIVE ACTS. 
BY JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES 
Author of The Hunchback, Virginius, Wife, ete 





ACT THE SECOND. 
Scene 1—The Park. 


Enter Rovert, Srernen, and Jacon, 





Robert.—He is as rich as Croesus, sirs, with wit 
Enough to keep his purse-strings tight, unless 
His own particular occasion prompts | 
The wish to loosen them! He is at once 
Luxurious and a miser.—Some good nature, 

More cunning, less discretion. You see through him, 
He has a vanity which lays him open 

To commonest observers : for example,— 

Know him an hour, and he spreads out for you 

A banquet of his tastes, his faculties, 

His qualities ; wherein he most succeeds— 

Which is by turns, indeed, in everything— 

Not that he would appear to slight his neighbours, 
Or wish to pass for any thing, bevond 

A common, simple, ordinary man ! 

Stephen.—Where made you this redoubtable acquaintance? 

Robert. — Why, at a race-course, on a holiday, 

Whien fortune made us neighbours. One who knew me 
At distance, gave me salutation by 

The ttle which [ hold in virtue of 

My place near fair Sir Philip! In a moment 

I was a friend the richer! Straight he grappled me ; 
His name, his station, income, residence, 

All in a twinkle were mine—his sole omission 

The stock he sprung from, which he would root up— 
Yea, sirs, the very father that begot him! 

And gave up stock and trade to him—aflluence 
Beyond his calculation ; the slow piling 

Of fifty years and upwards, to himself 

Grown out of mind, but not to his successor ; 
Who having long imprison'd upstart wishes 
Beneath the homely apron of his craft, 

Now throws this off, no more of use to him, 
And shows the others need no more concealment ! 
Converts his drawers and shelves to currency, 
His currency to lands and messuages, 

And o’er the tradesman’s counter featly vaulting, 
Springs into the saddle of the gentleman! 

By strangest chance I learnt his history. 

Jacob.—Hopetul acquaintance. 

Robert. —Say fruition full! 
Well, sir, “I must go home with him; partake 
What a plain dresser sends.” Ere dinner’s done, 
Iam in his bosom! Now beseeches he 
My list of lady spinsters, which I give him, 
‘The features, stature, carriage and complexion, 
Wit, temper, parentage and education ; 
When of my goodness prays he introduction 
‘To one I think would suit him ! 

Stephen. —Which, of course, 
You grant him. 

Robert.—Readily ! 

Stephen.—My lite upon it, 
The countess ! 

Jacob —Charlotte !—Maid to Lady Jane ! 

Rohert.—No less. 

Jacob.—Had he but known the rogue he dealt with ! 
A simpleton as safe beside a sharper! 

Rolert.—Yet knowing, modestly, I had my masters, 
Compared to whom | am a journey-man, 

I promised presentation to your lordships— 

For you are lords in virtue of your places, 

As I in right of mine, a baronet— 

And here appointed him this afternoon 

His walk to that intent! Ah, here he is’ 

[ pray you keep your rank before your eyes 

Jn all you say and do. They only may 

Forget their rank who have good title to it, 

And by the lapse prove gainers. Mind you are lords. 





John (entering. )-—Good morning to you, fair Sir Philip. 
Fair } 
Is fairest worth.—So, sir, I bow to you. 

Robert.—The noble friends I had the honour, sir, | 
Of naming to you—this Lord Stephen Hyde, | 
And this Lord John Fitzwalter. 

John —Dear me, sir, { 
You overpower me '—May I use the freedom 
‘To shake hands with your lordships ! 

Srephen.—' Vis a boon, sir, 

We would entreat of you! | 

John (to Robert )\—There’s noble breeding ! 

tobert.— Whence come you? } 

John.—From my after-dinner airing, 
In my own phaeton, built to my own order, i} 
After a pattern of my own designing ; i} 
The springs my own, the perch, the pole, the colour, 





Harness and everything! So please your lordship: | 
} have a taste, and it shall have its way | 
While L can pay for it. | 


Stephen —As right it should, sir 
John.—Then am I fond of driving 
Jacob.—Most men like 

The thing that they excel in 


John.—Oh, my lord !— 

Your lordship may have seen me hold the reins— 

I flatter myself you have ! 

Jacob.—You may say so safely. 

John.—I could have sworn you had! If there is one thing 
I master ‘fore another, it is holding 
The reins. 

Robert —What did you before breakfast ? 

John.—Ride 
Your lordship’s fancy horses ’—Al]I men do 
Who have good judgment and can back them well. 

Mine are all thorough-bred !—my hackney eve! — 

And broke in by myself—a horse, my lords, 

Should know his master and him only !—No 

Believing what a universe of mischief 

Is done by a strange hand! The mouth is spoil’d !— 

If not the mouth, the pace ; if not the pace, 

The temper !—maybe temper, pace, and mouth 

Together !—What’s the value of the horse? 

And then the seat—no easy thing, my lords! 

Of fifty men who vault into the saddle, 

Not one may have a seat there! In the manage 

Be there one thing wherein I beat another, 

Tis in my seat! 

Stephen.—Most safely may you say it. 

John.—Your lordship, I presume, has seen me ride. 

Sir Philip, "hope you have not got a headache ? 

Robert. —Not I!—have you! 

John.—Why, something rather like one, 

For which I blame the wine of yesterday. 

Robert.—Nay, sir, the wine was good. 

John.—Oh, excellent ; 

A most sound wine, and of the proper age ; 

Three years in wood, in bottle thrice that time ; 

The merchant durst not cheat me, for he knows me. 

I ne’er keep wine but of prime quality! 

I have a cellar—no one less occasion 

To find fault with his wine !—were mine not good, 

The money was that bought it !—but no foresight 

Is match against mishap '—a bottle may 

Be cork’d. “Twas so with the last bottle! At 

The time I had a slight suspicion only, 

But now I am positive ! 

Robert. —You are deceived. 

John.—Impossible, my dear Sir Philip. If 
I am superlative in anything, 

Beyond all other things that I excel in, 

Tis in my taste for wine ! 

Robert. —But now to business! 

My noble friends approve the match we spoke of, 

And promise you their interest, to help 

Your wish to its fulfilment ! 

John.—They overpower me ! 

My lords, I am beholden to you more 

Than did I ransack the whole dictionary, 

I could find words of value to convey me! 

Befits it, though, a private gentleman, 

Of modest fortune only, at the best, 

Should offer hand to dame of quality? 

Talk'd you not, dear Sir Philip, of promotion ! 

Robert —Oh, yes! promotion certainly—Lord John, 
Where have you the most interest in church 
Or state! 

Stephen.—'Tis difficult to say—let’s see ! 

Upon my word, I think it is a balance! 

Robert.—And how say you, Lord Stephen? 

Jacoh —Lake, Lord John, 

In church and state, my interest is equal. [church ? 
Rohert (to John.)—How leans your predilection '—to the 
John.—Why, hang it, no! the surplice spoils the figure, 

A man and gown sort strangely ! fancy me 

In a gown! I might endure it on the Sunday, 

But for the week-day gear that's tack'd to it! 

Of formal mode and sombre colour! Dress 

All the year round most like an undertaker 

In waiting upon funerals '!—could I wear 

This cap and plume were I a clergyman! 
Robert and the rest.—No, certainly ! 
John.—The church won't do for me. 
Rohbert.—It must be in the state, then! 

Would you be ready on emergency, 

Sav one fell suddenly vacant! 
John.—Will you believe me, 

I cannot tell! 

Robert.—There is the home department, 
And there’s the foreign! ‘There's the minister 
Of war and of finance !—Diplomacy 
Perhaps might suit your genus! Which of these 
Would find you most at home, sir? 

John.—Do you know, ° 
I'm at a loss to tell !—Indeed Tam! 

Upon my life I am !—To answer you 

Safely for both your credit and my own, 

I think ‘twere best I say, as likely one 

As another. 

Robert-—Doubtless there is none you fear 


For what office 





To undertake. 

John —None'—Fear? No fear, Sir Philip ' 
Find me the office, I am sure to find | 
Abilities to fill it! | 

Robert. —Yet perhaps 
There's something you prefer to church or state , 
What think you of the army ! 

John.—-Of the army ? 

It is my taste, my bent, mv very instinct ' 
It must bet why should else a fife and drum 
Raise in me such commotion? When I hear them 


The war is all before me '—Infantrv, 
Cavalry, and artillery, and baggage ! 
Marchings, encampings, bettles, sieges '—Fests | 
In the field and breach of superhuman daring 








Such perils breasted and o’ercome, as man 
Durst never cope before with—look at—think of— 
All of my own conceiving! 
Robert.—Dream you never 
Of dying in such straits ? 
John —No !—Never! 
Robert. —Strange !— 
I may say wonderful. 
John.—You may !—Through bayonets 
And swords I rush, as they were stubble—hail 
Of cannon balls, shells, musketry, no more 
Than wither'’d leaves blown round by winds in autumn 
Robert. —And are you never wounded * 
John.—W ounded '—Yes ! 
Struck down, but up and on my feet again 
Almost in the self-same moment ! 
Robert. —Pain and all 
Forgotten. 
John.—As a pin had scratch'd me. 
Robert-—And 
Enacting more than ever ! 
John.—Miracles ! 
Stephen.— He certainly was born to be a soldier. 
John.—And such I will be with your leaves, my lords 
What rank. 
Robert.—Behoves you be an ensign first, 
From ensign to lieutenant, thence to captain, 
On captain mounts the major, on the major 
The colonel. 
John.—Takes it long to be the colonel ' 
Robert.—By service long, by interest not at all! 
John.—I'll choose the army. 
Robert.—Y et, my lords, a word. 
*T will never do to court proud Lady Blanche 
As ensign or lieutenant ; nay, as even 
Captain or major !—Nothing less, my lord, 
Than colonel! Here is a dilemma ! 
Stephen.—A 
Dilemma certainly. 
Jacob.— A sad dilemma. 
John.—My lords !—Sir Philip—what is to be done’ 
Robert.—Stop !—Hold !—I have it !—What is sure to come 
One surely may regard as come already ! 
Stephen.—Ay ! come as certain as about to come. 
Robert.—And why not call him colonel then at ouce * 
Your lordship will have no objection. 
Stephen —None. 
John.—My dear good lord. 
Robert.—Nor you, my lord. 
Jacobh.—No more 
Than his lordship. 
John.—My most excellent good lord ! 
Robert.—Then, Colonel Blount, I give you joy ! 
John —My dear 
Sir Philip! 
Stephen and Jacoh.—Give you joy, fair Colonel Blount 
John.—Dear lords—dear friend—I choke with gratitude 
Robert.—There only wants the introduction now, 
Which [ll accomplish with your lordship’s help. 
I know you'll patronize my friend, whilst I 
Take charge of Lady Blanche ; and as we go 
We'll settle time and place! Come, colonel; show use 
How you can court! 
John.—Court, sir '’—Did you say, court? 
Therein am I especially at home ! 
May [ presume on any excellence 
I have, it is on knowing how to court! 





[ They go ow 
ineeeneidiabinamnannsionaniieids 
Scene II.—A room in the house of Lavy ANNE 
Enter Cuarvotre and Jang. 


Charlotte —A fine plot, is it not! 
Jane.—But where the profit, 
Besides the mirth ‘twill bring you. 
Charlotte —Quite enough ! 
Jane.—You have not seen him yet ! 
Charlotte —That happiness 
Lies in perspective. They appoint to-day 
The time and place of meeting. If, by chance, 
You note me on the street with a strange friend, 
Remember I'm the countess—pass me by, 
Unless I give you sign I am myself. 
Jane.—And Robert plann’d it all? 
Charlotte —Robert '—For shame, 
Sir Philip, if you please! If, when together, 
We talk of one another, keep in mind 
We are our noble selves! You, Lady Anne '— 
I, Lady Blanche '—Robert, Sir Philip Brilliant, 
Jacob and Stephen of their masters’ styles ; 
Lord John Fitzwalter and Lord Stephen Hyde ! 
And so through all our circle of familiars ! 
*Tis but with such as do not understand us, 


Who know ua less than we do one another, ( 

We pass for commoners '—You are new to us' 

Sir Philip is the author of the plot. | 

’Twas not to lose his time he went to college— 

No more than others born and bred above him— ‘ 

And spent three years there! You will travel ere d 

You find his match in mischief. ’ 
Jane (listening. )—=Did you hear 

My lady's voice! : 
Charlotte —I heard that person speak | 
Jane.—That person! 7 
Charlotte —Lady Anne, ‘long as you live, 

Never let down yourself '—You'll find too many J 


Ready to do that kindness for you. 
Jane (listening. }—~There 
Is Lady Blanche 
Charlotte —I think it 1s that person 
Don't look eurpris'd—although we owe her some 
Consideration, as our foster sister, 
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Who shar’d with us our mother's nurture—nay, 
Participates with us almost one nature, 
Making a jest of love and sport of lovers ; 
While she you deign to serve escheweth both! 
We trust your ladyship will be at home 
To-morrow when we call. 
Jane.—Yes, Charlotte. 
Charlotte.—Charlotte! Forgive me, Lady Anne—your lady- 
Forgets yourself! "Tis Lady Blanche departs [ship 
And bids good morning to your ladyship! [ They go out severally 


Scene If].—Another Room. 
Enter Lavy Buancune and Lapy Anne. 


Lady Blanche.—Man! man !—the paragon !—the fool he is. 
When women know themselves and how to treat him ; 

The knave when left to his own practices ! 

Is there a husband you can name, who bears 

His course of wooing out '—who does not prove it 
A trade of common snaring '—who resembles 
The man he was before the honey-moon ? 

A woman’s life, my friend, from girlhood onwards 
Has melancholy progress! She begins 

A goddess ; then declines into a bride— 

Which means a young wife keeping holiday, 

As children sent to school go not at once 

To tasks—next sinks into a housekeeper— 

Her wedding-ring her badge of office '—thence 
Haply into a nurse '!—When matters not 

How soon she settles into grandmamma, 

To tell her offspring of her second stock 

The story of her cozening ! 

Lady Anne.—How | love you 
When thus you talk. Would all our sex were like you ! 
And, yet, suffer men, while I repel them ! 

Lady Blanche.—I suffer them to plegue them, and I do so. 
You are an old maid by ‘anticipation, 

And make the arch dissemblers stand aloof. 

Oh, how I dote upon a stanch old maid !— 

I'll die one !—She stands up for liberty ; 

Talk of the rights of man! The rights that want 
Upholding are the rights of women '—Man’s 

A tyrant! has tco many rights! We know it! 

Ours are the rights want champions! We should be lost 
Without old maids—Oh, the delicious crabs ! 

The faces men make at them when they find them 

Their masters ! 

Lady Anne.—Women have more soul than men 

Lady Blanche —Men have no soul at all compar'd to wo- 
Look at Queen Bess! The man she made of Eugland— [men; 
A man to cuff all comers! She was in fault 
In one thing though. 

Lady Anne.—And prithee what was that? 

Lady Blanche. —She did not call her own sex to her coun- 
Which, had she done, women had prov'd themselves [cils ! 
The things thev could be, would men give them leave ! 

Cecil and Burleigh !—Bacon !—What were they 
But what a woman made them! Men, indeed! 
There was a sample of man's proper place, 
When Essex got his ear’s box'd !—Do you feel 
Your fingers tingle! Mine do'—Yet she was 
In Jove with Essex ! 

Lady Anne.—Were you ne'er in love ? [ask? 

Lady Blanche-—Are you in madness! Wherefore do you 

Lady Anne.—Because of late whene’er you talk of love 
You sigh! I have had strange thoughts about you, Blanche. 
They call you a coquette, and so you are ; 

Yet something tells me, once upon a time 
You felt a touch of love. Do you remember 
A certain fair Whit Monday? Ay, you blush! 

Lady Blanche.—Because you tax me !—Blush '—That fair 
We went a-shopping ; and, for an adventure, [Whit Monday 
Disguis‘d ourselves as simple yeoman’s daughters, 

What's there to blush at! 
Lady Anne.—Nothing, if no more— 
If nothing follow’d—if that fair Whit Monday 
You did not make a conquest of a youth 
Who waited on us. 
Lady Blenche.—Was it at the draper’s 
Lady Anne.—No, Blanche! No youth was in the draper's 
Lady Blanche. —The mercer's then [shop ! 
Lady Anne.—Nor was it at the mercer’s, 
Nor yet the cordwainer’s—where had it been, 
How had the blushing youth contrived to take 
The span of your maidship’s instep, all the while 
His eves upon your face—whence, as I live, 
He never mov'd them ‘till we left the shop, 
Except to find the articles we asked for !— 
A youth misus'd of fate to set him, where 
Behov'd his betters rather wait than he! 
A lofty forehead, like a marble dome 
For princely thoughts to dwell im! Eves to court 
Challenge of war or love, showing themselves 
Frankly and boldly at their posts—a nose 
Of the fine Grecian with a touch of Rome, 
Elegance crown'd with strength ; a mouth compos'd 
Of lips were fashion'd after Cupid's bow, 
And, like it, made to send his arrow home, 
Wing'd with their dulcet twang! Ambitious chin 
Dimpled and knobb’d hike pattern Antinous ! 
There is his face, which well his neck and bust 
Deserv'd , as for the rest of him, you know 
The counter hid him from us. 

Lady Blancie —Counter like, 
In calculation of the drawhack, doubtless, 
His head and bust had suiier’d through the fault 
Of his mis-shapen legs. I should not wonder 
Had he clubb‘d feet. 

Lady Anne.—Have you not seen his feet ' 
Come! Did you never on adventure go 

A-shopping there again ! 


’ 
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Lady Blanche.-—Well, Anne, I did! 
Again, and yet again.—Nay, do not laugh. 
’T was only to enjoy the goldsmith’s blush ! {the shop 

Lady Anne.—There, Blanche! Just now you could not find 

Lady Blanche-—Well! things will jump into one’s memory 
When least we look for them. Why do you laugh! 

Don’t laugh, dear Anne, and I will tell you more ! 

I took the goldsmith to my milliners’ 

One day when he perforce would see me home, 

A yeoman’s daughter could not well, you know, 
O’errule a goldsmith’s som. Well, at the door 

In vain I dropp'd him court'sy after court’sy, 

In linsey-woolsey mode! He would not go 

* He must have speech with me a minute !""—*“ Nay '" 
“ Indeed, he must,”—then said I, “ nay,” again. 
“He must in pity,”—still did I say, * nay.” 

But what's the use of “ nay,” said fifty times, 

If ** yes ” at last will come—and come it did 

“He might have speech a minute!’ What's a minute! 
A portion of an hour! A portion gone, 

The hour is broken !—Whiat's the value of 

A broken thing '—as well he have the hour! 

The hour he had! The goldsmith’s son was smitten ; 
Love at first sight '—The arrow in the core ! 
Whereat the maid amus’d—it may be pleas'd ; 
Touch’'d, will you have it so.—Well, she was touch'd'— 
Did after grant the goldsmith divers meetings, 
Listening :n silence to his rhapsodies 

In rustic cloak, with hood drawn o'er her head, 

Her face but half revealing! ‘Till, at length, 
Feeling a something—nothing like a passion '— 
Perhaps an interest—yes; like that one watches 

The progress of a pleasant story with, 

But which indulging is but waste of time ; 

Having a horrour, too, of slavery— 

No matter how far out of reach of it ; 

And then, besides, admonish'd by my rank ; 

At last I took the resolution 

To drop the masquerade—although, I own, 

With some compunction. 

Lady Anne.—He deserv'd some. 

Lady Blanche.—He! 

Why, was he not a man '—He prov'd he was! 
Made out his right and title —'Took his leave 
Without good by ; by word or yet by missive 
Since when I ne'er have met him. “Twas as well, 
Although it mortified me '—Nothing more. 

Lady Anne —Who think you is come home? Sir Philip 
When we have time I'll let you hear a tale 
Of him that does him honour. His adventure 
Was likewise with a goldsmith’s son. 

Lady Blanche.—Perhaps 
The same.—What was it '—Come, the heads of it ' 

Lady Anne.—They chanced to quarrel ; fought. His adver- 


Though wounded, would not own it, "till almost [sary, 
He dropp'd with loss of blood—whereat Sir Philip ; 
Amaz'd and captivated grew his friend ; 
Took him abroad with him; and step by step 
Has rais‘d to his own rank. He comes with him, 
This very evening, to pay visit to me, 
And introduce the gentleman. 
Lady Blanche.—His name ' 
Tady Anne.—I never thought to ask it! 
Lady Blanche. —Should it be! 
You and Sir Philip are good friends, it seems. 
On me he has not call'd ! 
Lady Anne.—He is your slave. 


You have him at your foot whene’er you please ; 
1 own it has amaz'd me that a man, 
So slight to contemplate, should have achiev'd 
An act of generous manhood so robust 
In healthy comeliness. 

Jane (entering.)—Sir Philip Brilliant 

Lady Anne.—Welcome, Sir Philip. 


Enter Siz Pair Brivisiant, and Tuomas as Coronet Brounr. 


Colonel Blount, my friend. 
Lady Blanche (aside.)—The goldsmith’s son. 
Sur Philip.—Fair Lady Anne, | kiss 
Your hand, and for my friend here, Colonel Blount, 
Claim your acquaintance. 
Lady Anne (to Lady Blanche.)—"Tis the goldsmith’s son ! 
He does not know you! , 
Lady Blanche (aside. )—How should he—he never 
Beheld my face except beneath my hood, 
How can he in the Countess find a trace 
O* the simple yeoman’s maid ’—You'll pardon me, 
I must gohome! Good evening '—Go you to 
The rout to-night, Sir Philip ' 
Sur Philip.—Yes. 
Lady Blanche.—We'll meet ; 
And I can answer for our host he'll thank vou 
To bring your friend.—Farewell.—Good morning, sir 
[ Goes out. 
Lady Anne (aside.)—She seems disturbed 
Sir Philp.—Fair Lady Anne, permit 
My friend to write a line that asks dispatch,— 
Forgat on leaving home! 
Lady Anne.—The library ! 
Pray you step in and freely help yourself. 
(Coronet Brount goes out. 
Sir Philip. —Dear Lady Anne, in your kind welcome back 
I gladly miss'd your wonted scorn of me. 
Lady Anne.—Gladly !—why name it then to bring it back? 
See what vou've done! What shall I call thee now ! 
Ware from the milliner’s, the tailor’s, or 
The cordwainer’s, or jeweller's, or what? 
Thyself is the least part ci thee! The man 
Is trimmings to the dress. —Thou art a ruff 
Of plaits elaborate and infinite ; 
Thy vest for curiosity of style, 








[ Brilliant. | 


| 





Armour of diamonds upon velvet plaited, 
Were better given a cabinet to keep 
As theme for wonderment to after time, 
Than left provision for the hungry air 
That's sure to eat itup! Thy jerkin rons 
Enormous risk from thy ambition! trying 

With satin slashes, mbbon-knots, and lace, 

How close to woman's gear a man's may come, 

And still appear a man's—thy trunks partake 

Its divers sins ; and for thy hose, who says, 

In town or out of town, thou walk’st not in 

A shrubbery, why let him own he is blind, 

To save his credit for veracity ' 

Thy very rapier would abjure the man ! 

Its handle vouches for the laceman more 

Than the cutler—nay, nor him besides aloue ; 

*Twas plann‘d in concert with a millwer ! 

Which of the precious metals has the honour 

To help it to a blade? It cannot be 

A thing so exquisitely delicate 

Could pair with homely steel ’ 

Sir Philip. —Guve over ! 

Lady Anne.—1 will. 

Sir Philip.—I want a friend, dear Lady Anne 

Lady Anne.—A friend * 

And come you to a woman for a friend * 
Better you seek a man 

Sur Philip.—He cannot help me, 

A woman can; she knows a woman's mind, 
And how ‘tis hit; which being done, they say, 
Her heart's in jeopardy ! 

Lady Anne.—Who say sot They 
Who do not know her! Hit her heart, you are sure 
Of her mind. 

Sir Philip.—No easy thing todo! For, now, 

Three years and upwards have I tried to hit 
The heart of Lady Blanche ! 

Lady Anne.—\ know you have. 

Sir Philip —Three years are past, yet am I now as wide 
As ever of the mark 

Lady Anne.—Had you guess'd that 
At setting out, what labour had you spar'd 
Or spent perhaps to more account, empl vy 'd 
On some one else! Sir Philip! 

Sir Philip. —-Lady Anne! 

Lady Anne.—For three years have you been my fair ac- 
And if I err not, all that lapse ot time [quaintance . 
You have enjoy'd good health! 

Su Philip —Nay; no man better! 

Lady Anne.—Your appetite has never failed you 

Sir Philip. —Never! {o'nights 

Lady Anne.—So I should think '—You have always slept 

Sur Philip. —From laying down my head to lifting it 

Lady Anne.—Sound sleep '—No trouble in the shape of 

Sur Philip.—None that I recollect [dreams ' 

Lady Anne.—And yet in love! 

And not successfully !—'Tis very strange ! 

Sir Philip. — "Tis very strange 

Lady Anne —Come, tell me how you feel 
Towards Lady Blanche’ What are the signs whereby 
You know you love her, when you think of her ! 

Do you sigh very deeply 

Su Philip —I'm not sure 
That I do sigh at all—but I'm in love 

Lady Anne.—You cannot be in love unless you sigh 

Sur Philip.—A man may sigh without his kuowing tt 

Lady Anne.—That's true. 

How feel you when another man 
Detains her ear aloof! 

Sir Philip.—Now feel I then! 
How should I feel! 

Lady Anne —Do you not purse your brows 

Si Philip —No! 

Lady Anne.—No '!—Do you not bite your lip! 

Sur Philip —No! 

Lady Anne.—Not? 

Nor clench your hand? 

Sir Philip. —Nor clench my hand '—Why should I? 

Lady Anne —Could you not knock him down ! 

Sor Philip —I'd like to know 
For what?! 

Lady Anne.—You would like to know for what? 
You are very deep in love. What would you do 
With Lady Blanche, suppose you married her? 

Sur Philip —Show her to court and town—go everywhere, 
And take her with me, that the world might see 
She that rejected scores of suits was mine. 

Lady Anne.—It is his vanity that loves, not he ! (asidc.) 
No enterprise of danger then it seems 
I help you in instructing you the way 
To win the heart of lovely Lady Blanche ! 

Sur Philip —None 

Lady Anne.—Should we fail, you are a sound man stil! : 
There is no fear of dying, falling sick, 

Of loss of appetite, or sleep, or aught 
Pernicious to your comfort ' 

Su Philip —Not the least! 

Lady Anne.—If you should fail, you fail ; if win, you win!’ 
Indifferent which ! 

Sur Philip.—Nay, I wonld rather win 

Lady Anne.—You ought that covet it so heartily 

Sir Philip.—Now, then, my lesson! What am I to do? 

Lady Anne.—'Tis plain she likes you not, the man you are 

Sir Phalip.—'Tis very plain. 

Lady Anne.—Then be another man. 

This outlay of attire—this garniture 

Of trimmings and of trinkets—looks not well 

In certain women's eyes. It comes too near 

Themselves 
Su Philip.—It does so! 
Lady Anne.—~—Chia ge this 


You are 
[deep, 


gear at once 
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Dress well, but let it be like other men, 
Nothing particular—as if you'd say, 
** Look at me, ladies ; how do you like me!’ What 
A question for a man! and do not speak 
Between a simper and a lisp; it shames 
A mouth with a beard; and don’t tread mincingly, 
Tis bad enough in a woman. What, then, in 
A man! and in the act of courtesy 
Give not your body such a sway, as though 
It were a miracle the trunk and limbs 
Did hold together ; but in all your acts 
Be simple and at home. You may gain much. 
And will lose nothing by it. Do you read? 
Sir Philip. —Occasionally, yes—by fits and starts. 
Lady Anne.—Latin and Greek ? 
Sir Philip.—I have half forgetten them. 
Lady Anne.—Wouvld you renew your memory then with me, 
You are welcome. Call and let us read together. 

Sir Philip —Dear Lady Anne, how good you are! We 
Lady Anne.—We are! [friends ? ? 
Sir Philip. —Then let me seal it on your hand. 

I am almost loth to go! 

Lady Anne.—Almost, no, stop ! 
Keep ever to almost, you are safe enough. 
Sir Philip. —V'lt sce what keeps my friend ! 
Lady Anne.—l'1\ follow you ! 
Sir Philip.—Yet, ere I go, I'll kiss your hand once more ! 
[ Goes out. 

Lady Anne.—That man has got a heart and does nut know it, 
Nought of himself, save what his mirror shows him, 
He sees. His eyes are shut to what he is, 
Therein, where he his nobler properties ; 
I'll open them and make a man of him! 
Anne! what art thou about? Eschewest thou 
His sex and hold’st companionship with him ? 
In charity '—nothing more! It would be sirange, 
If, teaching him to woo fair Lady Blanche, 
I chanc'd to cause him turn his eyes on me! 
At the bare thought how takes my heart alarm! 
Well! can I help it, comes it to that pass’ 
It is his own affair! and touching Blanche, 
No heart-scald ’tis to her! She loves him not 
My life upon it, not without some cost 
Did Blanche return to sun her eyes again 
I’ th’ blushing cheek of the young jeweller ! 
I wonder was it fancy, but I thought 
Sir Philip blush’d on taking leave of me. 
‘Those blushes are strange things! Upon my life, 
One cannot think of them, but one feels strangely ! 
Well for him he's in love with Lady Blanche, 
If bad his chance with her, ’twere worse with me! 
And yet I doubt if love for her he feels. 
Love her three years, and never once fall sick, 
Lack appetite, lose sleep—sound sleep !—no dreams 
To trouble, it !—no hurricane of sighs. 
Allow another lay close siege to her 
And never purse his brow, nor bite his lip, 
Nor clench his hand as he could knock him down, 


He cannot be in love with Lady Blanche ! Goes out. 


END OF ACT THE SECOND, 





ORIGINAL 


NOTICES OF THE DRAMA. 





Park.—The neliliatios of a new sine has been patron- 
ized once more by the e/ité of the fashionable world, and if we 
may judge by the crowds who nightly fill the walls of Old Drury, 
the fashion will become quite the rage. ‘ London Assurance ” 
is one of those elegant productions which we call a genuine co- 
medy, well calculated to create a new era in American theatri- 
cals—for, like the Spectre King, it 


“bears a gloss 
Which shows us many more.” 





Without great pretension to wit in the dialogue, it is highly 
amusing, interesting in plot, and rich enough in character to fur- 
nish all the two or three act dramas together, which we have been 
fortunate, or rather unfortunate enough to witness during the last 
half-dozen years. This play is produced in most magnificent 
style, and with a liberality in all its appointments worthy of the 
highest praise. Mr. Simpson has commenced well, and we look 
forward, with feelings of pride, to the restoration of the legitimate 
drama, 

“The youngest of the sister arts, 
* Where all their beauty blends ;" 
for certain are we, that if the Park management persevere in 
their present efforts, the theatre will ere long be viewed as 
“A school from which our rising youth 
Might gather wisdom, constancy and truth, 


Of independence catch the generous flame, 
And leara to shudder at oppression’s name.” 


It is admitted that nothing has so great a tendency to point out 
either virtue or vice as a well-regulated stage. The great Ear! of 
Chesterfield bas said that “ a well-governed stage is an ornament 
to society, and an encouragement to wit and learning.”’ We join 
with many thousands in wishing the Park management every suc- 
cess in their present undertaking ; and we dare prophecy they 
will find refinement to appreciate and liberality to reward their 


efforts. 

To detail the plot of “ London Assurance ” 
present limits, but we have made a few extracts from the play, 
taken at random, which will give a fair specimen of the easy ele- 
gance of the language. 

Young Courtly.—How can you manage to kill time! 
Men talk of killing time, while time quietly 


would exceed our 


Grace —I can't 


| study and various amusements—next week to being married— 
| the following week to repentance, perhaps. 














Young Courtly.—Married ! 

Grace.—You seem surprised ; I believe it is of frequent occur- 
rence in the metropolis—is it not ! 

Young Courtly —Might I ask to whom? 


Grace.—A gentleman who has been strongly recommended to | 


me for the situation of husband. 

Young Courtly —What an extraordinary match! Would you 
not consider it advisable to see him previous to incurring the con- 
sequences of such an act? 

Grace.—You must be aware that fashion savs otherwise. The 
gentleman swears eternal devotion to the lady's fortune, and the 
lady swears she will outvie him still. My lord’s horses and my 
lady’s diamonds shine through a few seasons, until a seat in par- 
liament, or the continent, stares them in the face: then, when 
thrown upon each other for resources of comfort, they begin to 
quarrel about the original conditions of the sale. 

Young Courtly.—Sale! No! that would be degrading civili- 
zation into Turkish barbarity. 

Grace.—Worse, sir, a great deal worse : for there at least they 
do not attempt concealment of the barter, but here every London 
ball-room is a marriage mart; young ladies are trotted out, 
while the mother, father, or chaperon plays auctioneer, and knocks 
them down to the highest bidder—young men are ticketed up 
with their fortunes on their backs—and love, turned into a dapper 


| shopman, descants on the excellent qualities of the material. 


Young Courtly.—I perceive you are one of the railers against 
what is termed the foilies of high life. 
Grace.—No, not particularly; I deprecate all folly. By what 


| kills them. 1 have many “employments—this week 1 devote to |] 


| 


| 
l 





prerogative can the west end mint issue absurdity which, if coin- | 


ed in the east, would be voted vulgar. 
Young Courtly.—By a sovereign right—because it has fa- 


| shion’s head upon its side, and that stamps it current. 





| of impulse, calling it the breeze of fashion. 


Grace.—Poor fashion, for how many sins hast thou to answer ! 
The gambler pawns his birth-right for fashion—the roue steals 
his friend's wife for fashion—each abandons himself to the storm 
* * _ * >. * 

The following is more sprightly, and precedes the entrance of 
the principal female character, Lady Gay Spanker, a fashionable 
high-bred woman, devotedly attached to hunting. 

Young Courtly. —Who is Lady Gay Spanker! 

Grace.—Glee, glee made a living thing. Nature in some frolic 
mood shut up a merry devil in her eye; end, spiting art, stole 
joy’s brightest harmony to thrill her laugh which peals out sor- 
row’s knell. Her cry rings loudest in the field; the very echo 
loves it best, and as each hill attempts to ape her voice, earth 
seems to laugh that it made a thing so glad. * * * * * * 

Sir Harcourt’s account of his essay in hunting is very amusing. 

Lady Gay.—I am so glad you have come, Sir Harcourt ; now 
we shall be able to make a decent figure at the heels of a hunt. 

Sir Harcourt.—Does your ladyship hunt? 

Lady Gay.—Ha! I say, governour, does my ladyship hunt? I 
rather flatter myself that Ido hunt ! Why, Sir Harcourt, one might 
as well live without laughing as without hunting. Man was fash- 
ioned expressly to fit a horse. Are not hedges and ditches created 
for leaps? Of course. And I look upon foxes to be the most 
blessed dispensation of a benign providence. 

Sir Harcourt.—Yes, it is all very well in the abstract ; I tried 
it once. 

Lady Gay.—Once! Only once’ 

Sir Harcourt—Only, only once. And then the animal ran 
away with me. 

Lady Gay.—Why, you would not have him walk. 

Sir Harcourt.—Finding my society disagreeable, he instituted 
a series of kicks, with a view to removing the annoyance; but 
aided by the united stays of the mane and tail, I frustrated his 
intentions. His next resource, however, was more effectual, for 
he succeeded in rubbing me off against a tree. 

Max and Lady Gay.—Ha! ha! ha! 

Dazzle-—How absurd you must have looked with your legs 
and arms in the air like a shipwrecked tea-table ! 

Sir Harcourt.—I never looked absurd in my life. Ah, it may 
be very amusing in relation, I dare say, but very unpleasant in 
eflect. 

Max.—You must leave your town habits in the smoke of Lon- 
don: here we rise with the lark. 

Sir Harcourt.—Haven't the remotest conception when that 
period is 

Grace —The man that misses sunrise loses the sweetest part 
of his existence. 

Sir Harcourt. —Oh, pardon me ! T have seen sunrise frequently 
after a ball, or from the window of my travelling carriage, and I 
always consider it disagreeable. 

Grace.—I love to watch the first tear that glistens in the open- 
ing eye of morning, the silent song the flowers breathe, the thril- 
ly choir of the woodland minstrels, to which the modest brook 
trickles applause. These, swelling out the sweetest chord of 


| 





| 


sweet creation’s matins, seem to pour some soft and merry tale | 


into the daylight’s ear, asif the waking world had dreamed a hap- 
py thing, and now smiled o'er the telling of it. 
[The moral intended to be conveyed is expressed in the last 


speech of the comedy ] 











| vegetable cob-web. 


Maz.—One point I wish to have settled. W ho is Mr. Dazzle? 
Sir Harcourt.—A telative of the Spankers, he told me. 
Maxz.—Oh, no; a near connection of yours. 

Sir Harcourt.—Never saw him before I came down here in all 
my life. Charles, who is Mr. Dazzle? 

Young Courtly.—Dazzle, Dazzle, will you excuse an imperti- 
nent question. 

Dazzle.—Certainly ' 

Young Courtly.—Who the deuce are you ? 

Dazzle.—I have not the remotest idea ! 

All.—How, sir ! 

Dazzle.—Simple question as you may think it, it would puzzle 
half the world to answer. One thing I can vouch. Nature made 
me a gentleman, that is, I live on the best that can be procured 
for credit. I never spend my own money when I can oblige a 
friend. I'm always thick on the winning horse. I’m an epidemic 
on the trade of a tailor. For further particulars inquire of any sit- 
ting magistrate. 

Sir Harcourt.—And these are the deeds which attest your title 
to the name of gentleman? J perceive that you have caught the 
infection of the present age. Charles, permit me, as your father, 
and you, sir, as his friend, to correct you on one point. 
faced assurance is the vulgar substitute for gentlemanly ease ; 
and there are many who, by aping the vices of the great, imagine 
that they elevate themselves to the rank of those whose fau'ts 
alone they copy. No, sir! The title of gentleman is the only 
one out of any monarch’s gift, yet within the reach of every pea- 
sant. It should be engrossed by truth, stamped with honour, 
sealed with good feeling, signed man, and enrolled in every true 
heart. 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


A FEW THOUGHTS ON BANANA. 


I feel myself committed. Delay is impossible. “I am,” a 
saith one in Job, “ full of matter, the spirit within me constrain- 
eth me. My heart is as new wine which hath no vent ; it is 
ready to burst.” And thou, my honoured quill! do thou render 
fluently thy wonted aid. I must at once speak forth the praises 
of silent merit. Banana! golden wanderer from the gardens of 
the south, I will speak thy worth. Cast upon a foreign shore, a 
stranger from a distant clime, few know thy virtues. Thy coat 
often brown, so like the murky husk of some weed-root, odious 
to the delicate nose of man, belies villanously the quality within 
So, methinks, some melodious poet, with heart bubbling up with 
richest gushes of pathos and rhythm, is passed during his after- 
noon promenade with scarcely one favouring glance from ** beau- 
ty’s matchless eye,” for one sole reason, that Dame Nature had 
enclosed with her homeliest outside crust that noble specimen of 
her inward finish. Remember, generous reader, that proverty 
which thou hast heard respecting “ singed cats.” What “ var- 
mint ” than grimalkin in said state more unsightly and provoca- 
tive of screams! and yet those claws below are as exquisitely 
nimble in dealing the death-pang to the mouse as any possessed 
by cats which sport the softest fur and loll their tortoise-shell- 
like beauty upon the laps of ladies. Yet I need not urge further 
the unreasonableness of judging from external appearances. I 
fee! willing to trust this whole matter to the generosity of the 
reader. Moreover, it is foul slander to assert that Banana is al- 
ways brown and homely in his appearance. In the tenderness of 
youth, (ah, youth! thou divine enchantment in the mystery of 
life, how true it is that within the circle of thy winning power 
are beauty’s fairest triumphs found ') in youth, I say, a pleasant 
green envelopes him from the heat, and changes in time to a 
beauteous tint of gold. Thus falsifying the rhapsody in the pa- 
renthesis above, the fulness of mature age is found more beauti- 
ful than youth. Banana has rivals. There is his travelling com- 
panion, pine-apple, from the south ; and he whose name invites 
us to wander, orange, late of the West Indies, a pleasant, racy, 
plump little body, dressed in thick vellow clothes even in sum- 
mer. But pine-apple, as Lamb correctly informs us, hath “ a 
fierceness and insanity of relish.” He hath great smartness, and 
heats and charms into a mad, insatiable yearning every fibre that 
taketh cognition of flavour. There is no resisting him. Our hearts 
are taken by violence, and ecravingly confess the sorcery which 
lies in the pungent richness of his taste. He is like some stately 
beauty with high top-knot, plumed in the showiest tip of ton, who 
wins our hearts, not by the sweet serenity of soul and delicate 
loveliness, but by pompous mien that scems the majesty of Juno, 
and by wit's electric play and flashings, vollied forth from the 
" of eyes ** whose every glance store Cupid's 
* stir a fever in the veins of age.” 


* divine artillery 
emptied quiver,’ and 
ing we will ne’er be won, we yield; steeling our breasts with 
triple vows, we melt and kneel. Not thus, Banana. Bland and 
delicately sweet, its charms glide into the soul, and not a pang 
of “delightful pain” attests aught of violence in its conquest. 


was also its rival 


Swear- 


But orange is scarcely a fruit 
and its pulp, (if that flimsy 


Orange, I said, 
Tis merely juiee encased in a rind ; 
film within can be honoured with that name,) its pulp is a mere 
I deny that it ts pulp. One parting word for 
Banana He is rich, mild, and unetuously soft in his pulp. Taste 
hin cou. 
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ORIGINAL SONNETS. 


ENTHUSIASM. 
1. 


Creative power, by heaven ordained to guide 
Erratic genius through the realms of thought, 
Where in chaotic beauty ceaseless glide 
The airy forms from inspiration caught ; 
Thine is the task to nerve the tireless wings, 
Of young Ambition in its eagie sweep, 
When from her throne imagination flings 
Gems intellectual—for fame to keep. 
Thine is the power that wields the poet's pen, 
Or clothes the words of eloquence in flame, 
When upward soaring far frof mortal ken, 
They waft the incense of a glorious name ; 
The warriour, sculptor, painter owe to thee 
All earth can give of immortality. 


i. 


Nor less thy power in virtue's gentler realm, 
When clothed with wreaths that angel hands have wove, 
O'er sorrow’s sea thy hand directs the helm 
To the green islands of Omniscient love ; 
Faith—Hope, Philanthropy—all ties that bind 
Man unto man, or dust to Deity— 
Each holy impulse of the immortal mind 
Owe their rich fruitage of reward to thee. 
’Twas thine to guide a Howard's pilgrim feet 
To the dark caves of misery and guilt, 

On mercy’s errand—thine the hand that built 
The deathless shrines where men and ange!s meet, 
That nerves the martyr ‘gainst the bigot's ire 

When persecution lights her funeral pyre. 


With power omnipotent thou dost impart 
Impulse and energy to thoughts that burn 
Holy and beautiful within the heart 
Of inert genius ;—glory’s funeral urn, 
Where gems and jewels, mingled in the dust 
Of human passions, veil their sacred light, 
Till, cleansed by thee from dull oblivion's rust, 
They flash in beauty on the mental sight 
All thoughts, all feelings, human and divine, 
Sleep in the heart ull thou the depths unseal 
Of inspiration’s ever-teeming mine, 
And the dread mystery of their birth reveal, 
When restless, boundless as a mighty sea, 
They spring from earth to immortality. 





THE BATTLE-GROUND. 


“But many lay, by Turthor’s stream, silent in their blood.” 
Cath Lode, Duan 2d. 
No more conflicting hosts engage 
In furious fray to vent their rage, 
And scatter death around ; 
Nor all the praise on history's page, 
Nor lofty columns can assuage 
The ills that now abound. 


When shone the sun upon the plain, 

Fierce came the storm of tron rain, 
Loud rose the battle shou ; 

But mighty deeds were done in vain, 

And they are numbered with the slain 
Who joined the bloody rout. 


Then wildly rang the trumpet loud, 
With echoing peal from cloud to cloud, 
And dreadiul melody ; 
That note hath hurled defiance proud, 
And at its signal thousands bowed, 
To conquer and to die. 


The peal hath ceased, a solemn wail 
Arises from the bloody vale, 
And swells a mournful strain ; 
‘Tis wafted gently on the gale, 
From dying men whose cheeks are pale, 
Who sink among the slain. 


NILvs. 


RN en nen st 


Tre Green Mountatn Boys.—The sturdy sons of the Green 
Mountains have long been famous for integrity, frankness, daring 
and all the generous qualities which distinguish the mountaineers. 
The story of General Stark and his wife, as sung by Halleck, is 
familiar to every body : 

“ We must beat them, bovs, ere set of sun, 

Or Mary Stark’s a widow—It was done,” 
But the public generally are not so well acquainted with the fact, 
that the green hills of Vermont produce not only heroes, but 
authors to immortalize their exploits. We have recently read a 
tale by D. P. Thompson, Esq. of Montpelier, Vermont, called 


the “ Green Mountain Boys,” which partakes of all the freshness | 


and vigour of the region it describes. The scene ig laid on the 
banks of the Otter, the most romantic stream that ever bore so 
romantic a name, at the time of the first breaking out of the revo- 
, and the stirring adventures of that period are told with 
much spirit and effect. One of the main characters is the cele- 
brated Ethan Allen, whose uncultivated energy and reckless ri- 


dey 
ition 


otous spirit of daring are graphically drawn. Such books are far 
pleasanter reading than the eternal accounts of border warfare 
which have formed the staple of our news from the northern 
part of Vermont of late. 


= —_—— 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We make one selection from the “ Anccdotes of a Man About Town.” The 
remainder are cf too private and personal a nature for publication in this 
journal.— A gentleman came from the country a few days ago, with 
twenty thousand dollars, which he wished to invest. He was recommended 
to buy good stock ; but not knowing any thing about the maticr, he ap- 
plied to a broker for adrice. “ What stock shall I purchase *" asked he. 
“ The North American Trust,” replied the broker. “ The North Ameri- 
can Trust '" exclaimed the gentleman from the country ; “why | under- 
stand that it is selling at ninety-cight per cent. below par.” “ So much 
the better,” said little Premium ; “ that makes it the best stock in the mar- 
ket.” “How so?” inquired the gentleman. “ Because,” returned the 
broker, “it is the only stock that I am acquainted with on which you can 
lose only two per cent.” It is scarcely necessary to add that the gentleman 
from the country did mot invest his funds in stock that day. 
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Notices of amusing old hooks. —Spence’s “* Anecdotes of Books 
and Men ™ is one of the most curious and entertaming volumes 
in our language, and it is one of the least known. It is a size- 
able octavo, eonsisting of remarks made to Mr. Spence in con- 


| versation by Pope, Bolingbroke, Warburton, Le Sage, Lady Mon- 


| 


| metis and other literary works 


| singular. 


| every way, at a little distance within the door 


tague, and many other distinguished persons. It is the * Bos- 
well ” of the era of the two first Georges. The fate of this ex- 
traordinary collection 1s one of the most singular in literary his- 
tory. In consequence of the unwillingness of the duke of Newcas- 


| tle to have it published, it remained in manuscript for about sixty 


years after the author's death. It was referred to by Warton for 


sure of conversing with you! But, apropos, pray, sir, what reli- 


| gion may you be of '’ * Why, truly, sir, (says I,) I am of no reli 


life. 


| 


*O, sir, (says he,) you will be so good then as to go in 


gion.’ 
and take your seat where you please.’ 

“TI paid Sir Godfrey a visit,” said Pope, * but two days before 
he died. I think I never saw a scene of so much vanity in my 
He was lying in bed, and contemplating the plan he had 
made for his own monument. He said he should not like to he 
among the rascals at Westminster; a memorial there would be 
sufficient, and desired me to write an epitaph for it.” 

The younger Richardson (in the Richardsoniana) has fornished 
us with another anecdote of this scene, which he had from Pope. 
The poet, finding his friend impatient at the thoughts of going 
out of the world, told him he had been a very good man, and no 
The dying artist reproved this 
“Ah! my good friend, Mr. 


doubt would go to a better place 
meagre can very humourously 
Pope, (said he,) I wish God would let me stay at Whitton.” 
There are in this volume some conversations of the Signora 
Rosalba, a painter of miniatures at Venice, all of which taste of 
true She remarked of Sir Godfrey ;. “ I concluded he 


could not be religious, because he was not modest.” 


genius 


** As I was sitting by Sir Godfrey Kneller one day,” said Pope, 
“whilst he was drawing a picture, he stopped and said, ‘I can't 
do so well as I should do, unless you flatter me a little ; pray 
flatter me, Mr. Pope! You know I love to be flattered.’ I was 
once willing to try how far his vanity would carry him, and after 
considering a picture, which he had just finished, fur a good while 
very attentively, IT said to him in French, (for he had been talk- 
ing for some time before in that language,) * On lit dans les Ecr- 


| tures Saintes, que le bon Dicu faisout VThomme aprés son wage: 


his Essay on Pope; Malone made use of it for his edition of 
Dryden; and it was placed at Dr. Johnson's disposal for his | 


* Lives of the Poets,” who thought * the communication of it a 


favour worthy of publick acknowledgment.” After exciting ifi- 


nite curiosity among literary persons for more than half a century, | 


two editions from different manuscripts were published in the 
year 1820, and both may be said to have fallen still-born from the 
press. Curiosity seems to have been exhausted by protracted 
expectation. 

Yet I know of no volume which contains a richer fund of wit 
and wisdom, and amusing lore. It presents an elegant picture of 
the drawing-room conversation of the gifted and accomplished 
men that adorned English literature and enlivened English poli- 
tics in the beginning of the last century. Here we have a mi- 
nute picture of the studies, tastes, and literary and domestic 
habits of Pope ; the bold, dashing and vigourous conversation of 
him * whose lightning pierced the Iberian lines ;” the eccentric 
and brilliant earl of Peterborough; the sagacious and powerful 
observations of Warburton, never without a tinge of malice ; the 
philosophical and elegant remarks of Bolingbroke, always with a 
touch of nobleness ; and the learned, discursive and delightful 
anecdotes of the Chevalier Ramsay. 

The author is the Rev. Joseph Spence, who wrote the Poly- 
He was a man of considerable 
learning, extensive curiosity and polished taste. His death was 
He was found drowned in his garden, in a pool which 
was not deep enough to cover his head as he lay extended. The 
wits of the time amused themselves by observing that the man 
who could be drowned in such a stream must have been stil! shal- 


| lower than the water. 


The chief value of the book consists in the moral and critical 
reflections which it contains ; but as these are less interesting to 
general readers, we shall only select a few of the anecdotes 

Sir Godfrey Kneller, who was perhaps the vainest man that 
ever lived, yet an excellent painter and a pleasant wit, figures 
very amusingly in this volume. 

* Did you never hear Sir Godfrey's dream * 
day. “No.” ‘ Why, then, I'll tell it to you, 
ago (said Sir Godfrey) I had a very odd sort of dream. 
that I was dead, and soon after found myself walking in a narrow 


” 


said Pope one 
An ght or two 
I dreamt 


path that led up between two hills, rising pretty equally on each 


side of it. Before me I saw a door, and a great number of peo- 


ple about it I walked on toward them. As I drew nearer! could 


distinguish St Peter by his keys, with some other of the apos- 


| tles; they were admitting the people as they came next the 


door. When I had joined the company I could see several seats, 
As the first, after 
my coming up, approached for admittance, St. Peter asked him 
his name and then his religion. *I am a Roman Catholic,’ replied 


} 


J 


| consistent 


feroit apres image que rela 


mais, je cris, que sil roudroit faire un autre a présent, qu'il le 


Sir Godfrey turned round and 


sail very gravely—* Vous arc: raison, Monsieur Tope ; par Diu, 


je le crow aussi.” 


Secretary Craggs brought Dick Estcourt once to Sir Godfrey 
Kneller’s, where he mimicked several persons whom he knew ; 
Sir Godfrey was 
then they 


as, Lords Godolphin, Somers, Halifax, ete 
highly delighted, took the joke and laughed heartily 
gave him the wink, and he mimicked Sir Godfrey himself, who 
cried, ** Nay, now you are out, man; by heaven, that is not me.” 

It seems, however, that when the point played upon the vanity 
of the artist, the latter could sometimes put teeth in his replies. 
When Sir Godfrey was once talking very freely about the imper- 


| fections of the world, Pope said to him, “If Sir Godfrey had 


been consulted, the world would have been made more perfect ;" 
Koeller immediately turned round, and looking at the diminutive 
person of the bard, said, with a good-humoured smile, “ Without 
doubt, there are some /iftle things in ut I think I cou/d have mended.” 

Such is the anecdote which Bowles, in the notes to his edition 
of Pope, gives us as the true version of a story differently related 
by both Walpole and Warton. He gives no authority for his form 
of the reply; and their account, which makes Sir Godfrey's 
answer a simple assent to Pope's observation, strikes me as more 
often 
trenched upon the bounds where sanity ceases and idiotcy begins. 


with Sir Godfrey's character, whose vanity 
Bowles’ narrative has too full-dress an air; and smells strongly 
of the malignity which that editor delighted to infuse into every- 
thing he wrote about that great and admirable poet. I rather in- 


cline to think that they are al! versions of the story above related 


| about the picture. 


Here is an anecdote which Dr. Warburton related, and which 
would have made Rabelais shake with laughter in his “ easy- 


chair It is as capital a specimen of natural or accidental hu- 
mour es history affords 

Mr. Pope was with Sir Godfrey Kneller one day when his 
nephew, a Guinea-trader, came im. “* Ne phe w, (said Sur Godfrev,) 
vou have the honour of seeing the two greatest men in the 
world.” * I don’t know how great you may be, (said the Guinea- 
man,) but I don’t hke your looks. Ihave often bought a man 
much better than both of you together, all muscles and bones, for 
ten guineas.” 

There are several anecdotes of Kneller, in the Richardsoniana ; 


| but they display pothing but a gross, besotted vanity, that excites 


|| the spirit. Go in, then, says St Peter, and sit down on those seats 


' there on the right hand. 


The next was a Presbyterian: he was 


|| admitted too after the usual questions, and ordered to sit down on 


| 


| 
‘ 


the seats opposite to the other. My turn came next, and as I ap- 
proached St. Peter very civilly asked me my name. I said it 
was Kneller. 
standing just by) turned toward me, and said with a great deal of 
sweetness—* What! the famous Sir Godfrey Kneller from Eng- 
land?’ * The very same, sir, (says I,) at your service.’ On this 
St. Luke immediately drew near to me, embraced me, and made 
me a great many compliments on the art we had both of us fol- 


lowed in this world. He entered so far into the subject that he 


seemed almost to have forgot the business for which I came | 


thither. At last, however, he recollected himself, and said: ‘1 
beg your pardon, Sir Godfrey ; I was so taken op with the plea- 


I had no sooner said so than St. Luke (who was | 


\ 


disgust rather than mernme@@® ‘The passions are amusing only so 
long as they are struggling with reason; when they have extin- 
guished it the object excites only pity or aversion 

We add another anecdote or two from Spence 

When Sir Isaac Newton was consulted about the rise of South- 
Sea stock—*' ] cannot estimate the madness of the people,” re- 
plied the geometer. 

“ Sacrec-rous vos rois?” said the prince of Celemar to Lord 
Peterborough. ** Si nous les sacrona, Monsieur,” was the reply. 
* Parbleu, nous les mas-sacrons.” 

“In the coffee-house yesterday,”’ said Swift, “IT received a let- 
ter, in which there was one word which consisted of but one avl- 
lable, and that syllable of but one letter, and yet the fellow had 
contrived to have three false spellings in it.” Tt was the word 
eye that was written for / 

Filicaja, in his sonnets, makes use of many expressions bor- 
rowed from the Psalms, and consequently not generally under- 
stood by the Italians. A gentleman of Florence, on reading some 
of the passages in him, (which were taken literally from David.) 
” 


cried out—* Oh, are you there again with your Lombardisms 


and flung away the book as not worth the reading 
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THE GLANCE OF AFFECTION. 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY F. W. ROSIER. DEDICATED TO MISS A—— M—— B——. COMPOSED EXCLUSIVELY FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


PLAYFULLY. 
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Shall I say what I think on the last ere I sleep, 
When I've pray’d to good angels her safely to keep, 
What I dream of and fancy I sco when I rise, 

Tis a glance of affection from Minnie's dear eyes. 
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May this best of all blessings a mortal can give, 

Be Fanny’s from Minnie while yet she may lve; 
May her comfort in sorrow, her bliss when she dieca, 
Be that glance of affection from Minnie'’s dear eyes. 








LATEST PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


Tne figures in the engraving represent two 
half-lengths of ladies in walking costumes. The | 
one to the right is dressed in a drab ¢affetas | 
d'ltalie, ornamented with Brandenbourgs and | 
with studs of jet across the shoulders and down 
the front of the dress. ‘The robe is fastened on 
the bust with a ruby brooch, and beneath it is 
worn a plaited chemisetic, terminated with an 
embroidered falling collar. The hat is of pale | 
blue silk, trimmed with four rows of broad lace, | 
with lilach ribbons. The figure on the left has 
a hat of the same material, but of white, with a 
plain border, and adorned with two pendants of 
flowers. Her dress is of pale olive silk, and she 
wears a cape trimmed at the edge with a single 
row of lace, with two rows of the same around , 
the neck. The ribbons of the hat are white. The | 
object of these figures is principally, however, to 
show the bonnets. While on the subject we will | 
iusert an engraving of the Amazone bonnet, now 
so universally worn not only here but in Europe. 











A number of specimens 
of this newly-invented 
article are exhibiting at 
the fair of the American 
Institute, now holden at 
Niblo’s, which will give 
the ladies an opportunity 
of examining them and 

* © ascertaining their merits 
We are glad that this has been done, as when 
the article was first introduced many of the mil- 
liners, who had none of the real Amazones in 
their stock, palmed off spurious imitations on 
The Amazone is an American 





their customers. 


| Invention, and it was introduced into Europe by 
| an American. So great, however, are the im- 
provements in the manufacture which have been 
made in this country, that it is now produced 
here both cheaper and better than in Europe 
These bonnets are of various tints and colours, 
so as to suit all tastes, and possess both ele- 


| gance and durability. 





MISCELLANY. 


Tue Philadelphia Sentinel, whose own editorials are certainly 
both right-toned and instructive, has the following remarks touch- 
ing the various and varied duties of those who ‘ direct the pub- 
lic press :""—The preparation of editorials of right tone and in- 
structiveness is a small part of the duty of those who direct the 
public press. The selections of an editor are quite as indicative 
of excellence and competency, and quite as potent for good or 
evil upon the mass of readers, as the most carefully elaborated 
production of his own pen and brain. And yet this latter sort of 
labour is last to be appreciated by the unthinking reader, and 
often least regarded among his responsibilities by the editor in- 
The best papers that come into 





tent upon popular gratification. 
our hands are not those which contain the longest editorials. Dry 
and pointless as most of them are We look for aliment and re- 
freshment to the garnered scraps and fragments of a judicious 
editor's table. 

A brief sentence of digfified reproof is often far more effectual 
than whole pages of precepts. The records of history turnish us 
with numerous examples in illustration of this axiom. I need not 
quote the instance of Canute’s reproof to his courtiers, which 
must doubtless be familiar to every class of readers. The follow- 
ing anecdote is, probably, not so universally known :—A situation 
of some responsibility under the Persian government being va- 
cant, the shah desired his chief minister would recommend some 
person to fill it. The minister mentioned the name of one whose 
abilities he thought suitable to the office. ‘ The man you men- 
tion,” answered the emperour, “is a Jew, and of course, by our 
laws, ineligible to the situation.” ‘ He was, please your majesty, 
but has lately embraced our faith, and may therefore be em- 


| 


A gentleman who had the misfortune to marry a fortune was once 
exhibiting the fine points of his horse to a friend. * My horse, if 
you please,” said his wife ; ‘my money bought that horse.” 
** Yes, madam,” replied the husband, bowing, ‘ and your money 
bought me too.” 


when you are done.” This was the rule followed by an old gen- 
tleman, who on being asked to address a religious meeting, some 


some I sell a bushel and to some I sell a peck; some say one 
thing and some say another; world without end, amen.” 

An active career is not a path of roses. The moment you at- 
tempt distinction you will be abused, calumniated, reviled. You 
will be shocked at the wrath you excite, and sigh for your old 
obscurity. But in return for individual enemies what a noble re- 
compense to have made the public uself your friend—perhaps 
even prosperity your familiar. 

There is no virtue that adds so noble a charm to the finest 


|| traits of beauty as that which exerts itself in watching over the 


tranquillity of an aged parent. There are no tears that give 
so noble a lustre to the cheek of innocence as the tears of filial 
sorrow, 

Queen Christina of Sweden on the day she resigned the crown 


put on her most royal robes, with crown and sceptre, sword 











| 
| 
| 
| 





| and globe. Ladies do the same when they deck themselves in 
{ their best attire, and all their pride of charms, on the day they 
| lay down the sceptre, and, tired of reigning over all hearts, con- 
} tent themselves with one. 


M * What is the difference between me and a new novel?” in. 


quired a highly-rouged damsel of her beau. “ It is this,” said he. 


ployed.” ‘Speak of him no more,” was the reply ; “he who |} “A new novel is read hecause it is interesting ; aud you are in- 


has been false to his God will never prove true to his sovereign.” 

A man who marries a rich wife must expect occasionally to 
have it flung in his teeth. We have heard of a retort, however, 
which we should think must have for ever silenced such thrusts, || see is but a speck in a universe of light, 


i} 


! 
| 


teresting because you are red.” 
Our hearts must be more contracted than our eyes, or we 
should not murmur at every little cloud, which we can plainly 


“ Never speak unless you have something to say, and leave off | 


twenty years ago, thus spoke :—** My friends, I go about Charles- | 
town, Malden, Cambridge, and other towns, selling meal; to | 


|| drummer. 


Open your mouth but seldom, and never but to the point and 
purpose. Shut it close when misjudging friendsliig holds the 
glass to your lips.—Touch net the pen when you are ina bad hu- 
mour, or you wi!l assuredly do something unjust or ill-natured 
Touch not your purse when temptation or extravagance falls in 
your way. Observe these rules diligently, and you will escape 
trouble and mortification. 

Bulwer asks—‘* What state would fall, what liberty decay, if 
the zeal of man's noisy patriotism was as pure as the silent loy- 
alty of woman's love !” 

“Were you wounded in the wars?” asked a man of a Jittle 
“Oh, yes, badly,” replied he. ‘In what part were 
you shot?” ‘Oh, sir, I was shot in the drum.” 

A tradesman in London lately employed a professional gentle- 
He succeeded, and 


man to recover a debt of thirteen shillings. 
the cost was seventy pounds! 

God seldom sends a grievance without a remedy, or at least 
such a mitigation as takes away a great part of the sting and 
smart of it. 

No man is apt to envy the merit of another, that has any of his 
own to trust to. 

To be proud of knowledge is to be blind with light ; to be proud 
of virtue is to poison yourself with the antidote. 

In the morning I love to converse with the dead, at noon with 
the living, and at night with myself. 

SINGLE BLESSEDNESs. 
Let no repugnance to a single state 
Lead to a union with a worthless mate; 
Although "tis true you'll find full many a fool 
Would make old maids the butt of ridicule 
A single lady, though advanced in life, 
Is much more happy than an ill-matched wife 
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